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THE LAND OF PORTUGAL 

Every country iii Europe may claim some particular 
advantage from its own geogra})bical situation. 
Britain has its island position, Switzerland has its 
mountains, and Portugal is the last strip of land in 
Europe to sec the sun before it sets in the west. The 
destinies of her land and people have been decided 
by the ocean. 

The country lies long and narrow like a western 
gate of Europe, and the character of the Portuguese 
is exactly that of people who come to a gate to give 
you a welcome: they are quiet, kindly, considerate, 
and immen.'-cly hospitable. Portugal is rectangular 
in shape and, if you think of the Ibei'ian Peninsula 
as a slab of cake, then Portugal (a fifth of the whole) 
can be imagined as the extreme left-hand slice which 
has not been cleanly separated from the rest. The 
bit over at the top is Spanish Galicia. The slice 
would fit comfortably onto a plate where the 
British Isles would flop over the edge. There is no 
natural frontier with Spain, and the boundary-line 
that separates the two countries touches the sea at 
two points. In the north it follows the course of the 
river Minho for roughly forty miles. Then it zig¬ 
zags round southwards and follows the valley of the 
river Douro. It leaves the Douro for the Tagus, and 
finally joins the course of the Guadiana which it 
follows to the sea. This line, although so artificial, 
has not been seriously challenged by Portugal’s 
neighbour as often as you would expect throughout 
the long history of her independence. 
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Portugal preserves the freshness of the north of 
the country for much longer in the year than her 
neighbour, partly because she is first the slope 
towards the sea from the plateau of Castile and 
then a coastal plain. From the high valleys in the 
plateaus of the north with their flaming yellow 
gorse to the scarlet poppy and the red and white 
almond blossom of Algarve in the south, the w'hole 
of the country abounds in unusual colours. There 
is not the bareness of landscape that we find in 
Spain except perhaps in parts of the Alentejo, but 
the country has many domestic landscapes and 
plenty of quiet nooks and corners. In the glens and 
seascapes of the north there is much to remind us 
of England. The lagoons and inner waterways of 
Aveiro remind us of Holland, and the torrid country 
of the south awakens the thought of Africa, while 
the terraced vineyards that cover the slopes of the 
valley of the river Douro conjure up visions of the 
Rhine below Coblenz. 

Just as the people of Portugal are the quieter, 
gentler members of the Latin family, so also is the 
landscape. If we compare it with that of Spain we 
shall find that although the various hues remind us 
of Spain, they seem to be in tones of a minor key. 
The north, although green, does not match the 
green of Galicia or the Basque provinces. There is 
in Portugal, as in England, the sense in the atmos¬ 
phere that the sea is never very far away. The olive 
tree is found everywhere. The oak and the chestnut 
grow in the north, the pine tree is found along the 
whole length of the coast, and the southern half of 
the country is covered with cork-trees and holm- 
oaks. 
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All the mountain ranges in the western half of 
the peninsula come to rest in Portugal between the 
rivers that flow into the Atlantic. Between the river 
Minho and the river Douro lies the high range of 
Tnis-os-Montes. Then the Guadarrama and Gredo.s 
Mountains in Spain emerge in Portugal as the 
famous Serra da Estrela (t>^532 ft.). As it should 
be in such a tidy country, the highest peak is here 
in the central mountain range. This range has 
also another privilege which no other mountain in 
Portugal shares, for it is the source of the only river 
which does not bring Spanish waters across the 
frontier, dlie river Mondego, which flows through 
the old university town of Coimbra and with which 
is associated so much of Portuguese history, rises in 
the Serra da Estrela. South of the Tagus lies the 
third and smallest range , the last fold of the moun¬ 
tains of Toledo which have accompanied the Tagus 
westwards, and which emerges in Portugal as the 
Serra de Arrabida and the Serra de Sao Mamede. 

The rivers of Portugal arc the great rix'crs of the 
peninsula and Portugal shares them with Spain, 
They are: the Douro (.^85 miles), the Tagus (565 
miles), and the Guadiana (510 miles). The Tagus 
travels in deep gorges so that you can look down 
upon its surface below ground-level as in Toledo, 
and it enters Portugal near Alcantara. It makes 
ils w^ay through the plain of the Ribatejo past 
Santarem, widening to the great inland bay 
opposite Lisbon, and flows into the Atlantic, form¬ 
ing the finest natural harbour in southern Europe. 
The Douro flows through a steep valley in the 
north and out to sea through the city of Oporto, 
passing through one of the richest wine countries 
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in the world, famed for the port wine which has 
circled English dinner-tables and the ward-rooms 
of British ships at sea for nearly three centuries. 
The river Guadiana enters Portugal lutar Badajoz 
and flows into the sea at Vila Real on the frontier. 
All through the early centuries when trade followed 
the waterways, Portugal was enriched by the pro¬ 
duce that came westwards from the continent of 
Europe, through Spain, and down these long 
rivers. 

Among the first settlers were Phoenician traders 
who arrived at the mouths of the Tagus and 
the Douro in their graceful ships, and made their 
homes where Lisbon and Oporto now lie. The 
Romans in their turn reached Portugal in the 
second century b.g. when the whole of the peninsula 
came under their rule. Portugal was known as 
Lusitania, and although the name did not last 
after the Romans had left, the word “luso” is still 
used to-day to mean Portuguese in compound 
words such as “Luso-Brazilian”. Although the 
Romans with their laws and military power soon 
pacified the Lusitanians and absorbed them into 
their empire, there were risings against the Romans 
just as there were in England in Roman times, and 
in the year 140 b.g., Viriato, a kind of Portuguese 
Boadicea, rebelled and was assassinated by the 
Romans. When the Roman soldiers were called 
home to defend their motherland against the 
attacks of the Barbarians, the Roman rule in Lusi¬ 
tania weakened, and eventually the Visigoths, who 
had invaded the peninsula from the north, took 
over command. In the early part of the eighth 
century the Moors from north Africa attacked across 
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the Straits of Gibraltar, and occupied the peninsula, 
and there began a struggle which was to last for 
five centuries between the Christian north and the 
Moslem south. Lisbon was won back from the 
Moslem or Moorish invader in 1147 by Afonso 
Henriques, the first King of Portugal, much earlier 
than the rest of the peninsula, thanks perhaps to 
the fact that help could come to the Portuguese 
directly from the north of Europe by sea. 

The love ol’ the sea which the Portuguese have 
displayed, has brought them excellent rewards. 
After their release from Moorish rule, they were the 
first European nation to venture east over the sea 
and to build there an empire. They then journeyed 
west across the Atlantic to the unknown land of 
Brazil that gave them enormous riches. Up to the 
present time their favourable position on the edge 
of a great ocean continues to aid them in their 
livelihood. For, if the sea has determined Portugal’s 
history, it has also in part decided how her people 
make a living. With her fishing industry, she is one 
of the world’s greatest exporters of tinned fish, 
chiefly sardine and tunny. Every year fishermen go 
out into the Atlantic for cod which is brought home 
to be dried and prepared as the famous bacalhau 
which is supposed to provide one hundred and five 
different dishes! Apart from fish, Portugal supplies 
half the world’s consumption of cork, a very reward¬ 
ing industry which demands little attention. Port, 
good red and white table-wine, and the dark wine 
from Madeira are the chief wines sent abroad. 
Olive oil is produced for home use in the kitchen 
and on the table, and also for export. Maize, 
barley, rye and oats are the chief crops and all 
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kinds of fruits ripen in the hot sun. Rice, one of the 
chief foods that often takes the place of potatoes 
with meat, is grown successfully in many parts of 
the country. 

Portugal has no heavy industry, but Covilha in 
the province of Beira is the capital of a flourish¬ 
ing textile region. There arc light industries in the 
neighbourhoods of Lisbon and Oporto, the two 
chief cities. Lisbon, apart from her position as the 
country’s capital and busiest port, is now a leading 
airport, and the centre of an inter-continental 
netw'ork of air-lines. 

And so, just as in the beginning of her history, 
Portugal is to-day still receiving and giving a send- 
off to travellers from all countries of the world, 
enjoying and profiting by her unrivalled vantage 
point as the western gate of Europe. 


II 

THE PEOPLE OF PORTUGAL 

The first thing that stands outwhen visiting Portugal 
is the friendliness and courtcousness of the people. 
The customs officer who examines your luggage will 
draw on a pair of clean white gloves, and when you 
get into your first train you will notice that no one 
passes you in the corridor without a murmured 
“ss! ss!” which is simply the two Portuguese words 
com licenga (meaning “by your leave”) shortened to 
two sibilants. The second thing that will surprise 
you is the industry of the people, somehow unex¬ 
pected in a country where there is so much sun¬ 
shine. And people who trim the hedges along the 
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stretches of road for the pleasure of the tired 
traveller who has perhaps covered many miles from 
the last town in Spain, must themselves be thought¬ 
ful and tidy. If at some point there is a beautiful 
view, there will always be a clean stone seat, 
unoljtrusive but certain, so that you may stop, sit, 
and admire in comfort. 

In common with all I.alin peoples the Portuguese 
enjoy discussing their thoughts and plans with 
nearly everyone, and they will listen for hours with 
great sympathy to the troubles of someone they 
have just met for the first time. The phrase “mind 
your own business!” means nothing at all to them, 
not indeed because they want to pry into affairs 
that do not concern them, but because they like to 
help, and wish to share their joys and sorrows with 
others. Their love of flowers is seen in the carefully 
kept flower-beds in the parks and private gardens, 
and even in the town-centres there are few houses 
or flats which have no flowers in the room, or in 
window-boxes. 

The Portuguese love animals and most towns 
have their share of well-fed cats and other pets. In 
the mountain villages the donkey is still an impor¬ 
tant means of transport and receives almost human 
care. The Portuguese bull-fight, very different from 
the Spanish one, shows a reluctance to shed blood. 
The horses on which the Portuguese bull-fighter 
rides are beautiful and highly trained. After being 
held and brought to a standstill by a group of eight 
men in a charge known as a pegn {pegar means “to 
stick to” or “to take hold of”), the bull is led out of 
the arena by a team of bullocks. 

As the people of Portugal are very friendly by 
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nature, they have learned to adapt themselves to 
new surroundings. This quality has helped them in 
their dealings with different races and ways of 
living overseas. They also possess in a more quiet 
way than the Spaniards, the bravery of the Iberian 
peoples who, all through history, have not feared to 
die for their religious or political ideals. When they 
went out at the beginning of the fifteenth century 
to get to know the lands at the other side of the 
great oceans, they made friends with foreign 
peoples, and, once there, they were not dismayed 
by opposition. They settled on the cast and west 
coasts of Africa, on the west coast of India, and 
formed small groups of traders and merchants 
farther east still. In the west they landed on what 
is one of the loveliest shores anywhere, northwards 
from Rio, and from there they colonised the large 
area of Brazil. When so much overseas territory 
comes under the rule of a small nation, many of the 
adventurous and hard-working young people leave 
the mother-country and go to live in these new 
lands. This always creates difficulties for the home 
country who thus loses the gifts and talents of some 
of her best sons. However, Portugal seems to have 
retained sufficient good workmen to continue the 
craftsmanship for which she is famous. 

The Portuguese are skilled artisans and their 
work as goldsmiths and as fdagree workers is known 
the world over. The women work even harder than 
the men, especially in the fields. In the country 
they do much of the carrying. A familiar sight in 
Portugal is a woman walking along the road carry¬ 
ing on her head a full and heavy basket. Even 
cupboards are carried in this way. So accustomed 
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are the women to using their heads as a kind of 
shelf, that they will rest their handbags or parcels 
up there while they stop for a chat. In the fishing 
villages the women help with the mending of the 
nets and with the sorting and selling of the catch. 
Women also work in the fish-canning factories and 
at pottery. The last-named is a very aneient craft 
and there arc many beautiful designs to be copied, 
each one coming from a different part of the 
country. They seem simple to the onlooker, but 
they are really very difficult to achieve—especially 
the shade of colour which has to come out exactly 
right after the pottery has been fired. 

I'hc Portuguese welcome progress and this can 
be seen in the great hydraulic and electric plants 
which have been erected in recent years. They do 
not, however, despise the old-fashioned ways of 
doing things if these are workable and convenient. 
Therefore it is not so strange a sight to see a 
carefree countryman chewing a straw, and driving 
his bullock cart with its wooden wheels past the 
most modern concrete structure. 

The sea is sad for anyone who is lonely and 
waiting for those who are late in returning. As 
there is so much coastline in Portugal with so 
many people living along it, generation after 
generation of Portuguese women have waited on 
the shores for their menfolk to return from a 
voyage over the ocean with a fleet of cod-fishers 
perhaps overdue from the Newfoundland banks, or 
simply for the return of the men in the sardine 
boats who will be coming home after a stormy 
night with their holds full of shimmering sardines. 
The story of the women who wait for men who 
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may, or may not, return lias been the origin of 
many folk-ballads. Connected with this is perhaps 
the peculiar sadness or melancholy which has been 
seen to be a part of the Portuguese character, and 
which is expressed by the word saudade. This is an 
almost untranslatable word, but its nearest meaning 
is a desire for something which is absent, or which 
does not, and perhaps cannot, exist. It is a kind of 
longing or homesickness, and it is felt in those 
wistful love-songs accompanied by guitar which you 
will hear everywhere in Portugal and which arc 
known by the name of fado (meaning “destiny” or 
“fate”). 

The sea has also contributed to Portuguese food. 
Compared with us the Portuguese people eat more 
fish, more shell-fish, and they drink more water. 
Water is respected in Portugal as the best of 
drinks on a hot day and tastes differently accord¬ 
ing to the part of the country it comes from. There 
are people who can tell you where water comes 
from by its taste. This respect for water is certainly 
a survival from the times of the Moors who, as is 
well known, took very great care with the water 
they drank and the water they used in the fields for 
the crops. More fruit is eaten as dessert by the 
Portuguese, and it is generally sweeter than fruits 
from the north because it has ripened in hot sun¬ 
shine. The meal is accompanied by light table-wine. 
Port is looked upon as wine for export and is usually 
only drunk in Portuguese households as a liqueur 
on festive occasions, at Christmas or on birthdays. 
Rice, besides helping out the potato, also provides 
a popular dessert called arroz doce or “sweet rice” 
which is cold rice pudding sweetened, and flavoured 
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with cinnamon and grated nutmeg. Other favourite 
dishes apart from bacalhau and grilled sardines 
are caldeirada or “fisherman’s stew”, Iscas or “fried 
liver”, and Cozido d Portuguesa which is stewed meat 
with vegetables, rice and sausage, all of which have 
been boiled to provide a soup which is generally 
eaten beforehand. 


Ill 

OUR OLDEST ALLY 

An alliance is usually an agreement made between 
two or more persons or states for a common purpose. 
The two or more persons or nations who sign such 
an alliance do so because they believe they can help 
one another. Many such alliances have been made 
in the course of history. Most have been ignored, or 
forgotten, or broken. Few have lived even for a 
hundred years. The Anglo-Portuguese alliance has 
lasted for nearly six hundred years. That this is 
something quite extraordinary in human history is 
proved by the surprise of the members of the House 
of Commons when Sir Winston Churchill told them 
in October 1943, that he had something important 
to announce “arising out of the Treaty signed 
between this country and Portugal in the year 
1373 between His Majesty Edward III and King 
Icrdinand and Queen Eleanor of Portugal”. Sir 
Winston writes: ^ “I made a pause to allow the 
House to take in the date, 1373. As this soaked in 
there was something like a gasp.” The Prime Minister 
then went on to read how England and Portugal 

’ 77 if Second World War, VoL V., Closing The Ring, p. 147. 
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had agreed that ''as true and faithful friends we 
shall henceforth ... be friends to friends and 
enemies to enemies’’. 

England and Portugal helped one another at the 
beginning when Portugal was becoming a nation, 
and some people have seen in this the first signs of 
the alliance. King Afonso Henriques, the first king 
of Portugal, knew^ that help could only come to him 
from the sea. The king wanted to capture Lisbon 
from the Moors, for this walled city with its fine 
harbour would make an excellent capital of the 
country he hoped to rule over. In any case he saw 
that if he did not take Lisbon, then someone else 
would, and in the hands of an enemy it could 
always threaten and possibly attack Portugal from 
the south. 

The crusades were movements that took place on 
the continent of Europe, and England did not take 
much part in them. However, men of adventure 
like King Richard, the ‘'Lion-Heart”, and groups of 
soldiers or adventurers would occasionally set ofi' 
for the Holy Land as free-lances, to fight for and 
rescue the holy places connected with the life of 
Christ from the power of the Moslems. One of the 
most important routes to the Holy Land was down 
the coast of Portugal and through the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and it was along this route that crusaders 
from France, Germany, and England would be 
likely to come. And in effect it was one of these sea¬ 
borne expeditions that King Afonso Henriques 
asked to help him take Lisbon from the Moors. 
One of the English commanders told his fellow 
crusaders that he would rather stay in Portugal and 
do something useful than continue on a journey 
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where the result was still not certain. The expedition 
went no farther and the men disembarked. The city 
was attacked and the siege lasted from July to 
October 1147. A tower was built by the English 
crusaders eighty feet high and covered with ox¬ 
hides to prevent damage. After the city had been 
captured in an action where this tower had played 
an important part, there was a procession into 
Lisbon in triumph with the English group marching 
near the Portuguese king. An English priest who had 
been with the crusaders, named Gilbert of Hastings, 
was made the first bishop of Lisbon. 

During the reign of King Denis, the “Farmer”, 
trading was active between the two countries. 
England sent wool and cloth in exchange for 
fruit, oil, skins and leather. In 1353 an agreement 
was signed in which the safety of merchants 
and ships of both countries was assured, and 
Portuguese fishermen were allowed to fish in English 
waters. 

The first real alliance, however, was the one 
referred to at the beginning of the chapter and 
signed by King Edward III of England and King 
Ferdinand of Portugal. This was strengthened by 
the marriage of the next Portuguese king to an 
English princess. King John I of Portugal resembles 
Henry VH of England. They both came to the 
throne after a period of civil war. They both founded 
important dynasties or families which were to have 
great influence on their countries’ history. King 
John I founded the House of Aviz and Henry VII 
founded the Tudor dynasty. The Anglo-Portuguese 
alliance was made firm by the marriage of the king 
to Philippa of Lancaster, the daughter of John of 
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Gaunt. From lhi.s marriage was to come one of the 
most outstanding families in the whole history of 
royalty. Four famous sons were born: Duarte 
(Edward), the heir to the throne, a writer and 
thinker (1391-1438); Pedro the “Traveller” (1392- 
1449); Henry the “Navigator” (1394-1460), and 
Fernando (1402-1443) whose heroism led him to 
remain and die in captivity. 

In the sixteenth century when Spain and Portugal 
came under one crown in 1580, Queen Elizabeth I 
supported the desire of Portugal for independence. 
With the restoration of Charles II in England 
another marriage came to seal the alliance, this 
time of an English king with a Portuguese royal 
princess. When in 1662 Catharine of Bragan^a 
married Charles II, Tangiers and Bombay were 
given to England, English merchants were given per¬ 
mission to trade in Brazil and India, and England 
undertook to protect the overseas dominions of 
Portugal. 

The third Methuen treaty of 1703, called after 
the English minister in Lisbon who signed it, made 
Portugal and England agree to buy certain goods 
from one another and from no one else. Portugal 
agreed to buy woollen goods from England, and 
it is from this time that Portuguese taste for English 
cloth dates. In return it was agreed that England 
should import Portuguese wines at a third less 
duty than that imposed on French wines. And so 
in the eighteenth century England began to drink 
port after dinner. Port also began to circle the 
ward-room table in His Majesty’s ships, since it 
could easily be taken aboard from Portuguese 
ports, and the sugar in the wine made it very 
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nourishing, and therefore useful at a time when 
storing food was difficult. 

This treaty of 1703 had the effect, therefore, 
of giving Portugal and England common trade 
interests, and, during the Peninsular War with 
Napoleon when French wine could not come to 
England, Portuguese wines alone were imported. 

The alliance between the two countries took 
effect during the First World War when Portugal 
entered on the .side of the Allies, and again during 
the Second when Portugal allowed the use of bases 
on the Azores to Britain and her Allies. 


IV 

WINE 

If you have ever been present at a Portuguese wine- 
harvest you will know how important a part wine 
plays in the social and workaday life of wine- 
producing districts. This harvest usually takes place 
in late summ(;r when the more urgent work of the 
fields is already finished, and the festival that forms 
part of the wine-harvest is a kind of reward for the 
work of the summer which is now over at last. 
Although the work is as hard as the other work in 
the fields, yet it is carried out with a joy and an 
excitement that show that it means more than just 
one more job to get finished. Just as whole families 
in England go hop-picking and meet in the fields 
of Kent every year, so in Portugal extra workers 
go to the vineyards for the two or three weeks that 
will be needed to cut, pick, and press the grapes. 
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First the vats and the presses arc got ready. House- 
fronts are washed with the local lime, and then the 
whole community goes into the vineyards where 
they are met by vast swarms of wasps that have 
come to do their harvesting of the grape at the same 
time. However, both these labourers in the vine¬ 
yard, man and insect, work without interrupting 
one another, and the wasps hardly ever sting. At 
midday the workers sit down to a hot meal brought 
from the farmhouse, generally a broth followed by 
boiled meat, bacon, beans and chickpeas, potatoes 
and greens, richly seasoned, and helped down by the 
last of the wine of the previous year. In the Douro 
valley where hundreds of families take part in the 
festival, both the cutting and the carrying of the 
grapes to the presses is done by hand. Wicker 
baskets full of cut grapes are carried by men and 
women on their heads as they go to the presses 
accompanied by songs and by the hum of the 
wasps. Friendships and loves are formed and 
sometimes quarrels break out, but usually the 
atmosphere is one of friendliness and good humour. 
At the large farmhouse or “quinta” the grapes are 
tipped from the baskets into the presses which are 
often still the old stone-floored troughs {lagares) 
several yards square and about a yard deep with 
several ducts to carry the liquid away. Another 
group of harvesters is waiting near with feet 
scrubbed cleaner than at any other time in the 
year. In any case, fermentation kills germs. Hardly 
is the floor covered with the first layer of grapes, 
than they jump in and, holding each other round 
the waist to stop themselves from slipping, they 
begin to crush the grapes by treading on them so 
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that the bubbling juice pours from between their 
toes. This is the way wine has been made in the 
south for thousands of years, and it is so much a 
part of wine-making that it still survives in spite of 
more novel attempts. The human foot seems to 
have no rivals as far as skilful crushing of the grapes 
is concerned. The sole of the foot does not crush 
the pips as machinery would do, and so saves the 
juice from their bitter flavour. As more and more 
baskets arrive and their contents added, so the 
dancing legs disappear ever more deeply into the 
lovely mess. It is strenuous work and occasionally 
the workers will sit on the surrounding wall of the 
trough to rest, while the children of the firm and 
the sons of the harvesters stand and look with 
longing eyes, and dream of the summer when they 
will be heavy and tall enough to be allowed for 
the first time into this delicious dark pool. The 
juice, now called must at this stage, is not yet wine, 
but a thickish liquid of a greeny colour, and it 
flows away into vats. These are loaded on to a 
Douro sailing boat, which gets its name of barco 
rabelo from the long-handled rudder with which 
the boatman, standing on a raised platform under 
the sail, steers his liquid cargo down-stream to Vila 
Nova da Gaia. Here with an addition of brandy it 
will hide for many months in the dark, to appear 
again changed by fermentation into a beautifully 
clear amber, or dark red port. 

Just as in Portuguese history the two factors that 
have had the greatest influence on men’s lives are 
the sea and the mountains, so in the north it is 
the mountains that have protected the grapes in 
the valleys from the harsh climate and allowed the 
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production of port3 while in the south it is the sea 
climate that has influenced the flavour of the 
grape. 

Portugal exported wine to England already in 
the fourteenth century^ but high duty had to be 
paid and it could not compete with French wines. 
This state of affairs changed after 1703 when, by 
the terms of the Methuen agreement, Portuguese 
wines could now come to England with less duly 
to pay than French wines. The flow of Portuguese 
wine to this country increased, and it was at this 
time that the valley of the river Douro began to be 
cultivated for grapes. These terraces extending for 
mile upon mile, are perhaps the most perfect 
example anywhere of man and nature working 
together. The Douro with its slaty soil, and its high 
slanting hills on either side holding the summer heat 
in a V-shaped gorge, gives the most perfect condi¬ 
tions for the growth of rich grapes. 1’hcir closeness 
to the ground gives the grape a high content of 
sugar, because slate acts as a mirror, reflecting the 
burning sun so that the grapes receive a double 
heat. The walls of the valley prevent the damp 
reaching them from the Atlantic. 

Madeira wine of which George IV was so fond, 
is still popular as an aperitif It travels well, and 
the story is told of how some of this wine was shipped 
to India in the sixteenth century but remained 
unsold. It was sent home again and on inspection it 
was found to have matured perfectly due to the 
slow voyage in the hot weather. It sold for very 
high prices. Malmsey, in which Richard III had 
the Duke of Clarence drowned, is a Madeira wine. 

Vinho Verde or ‘'green wine” has been truly 
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described as the “poor man’s champagne”, and it 
comes chiefly from the northern province of the 
Minho. Here the grapes are grown on trellises 
where they arc sheltered from the sun by their own 
leaves and there is therefore less sugar-content. 

Two rivers flow across the centre of Portugal, the 
Dao and the Mondego. Wines produced in this 
region are called after the former. White and red 
Dao wines arc becoming known in England as 
table-wines. 

Wines from the south of the country come mainly 
li'om the valley of the 7 ’agus or nearby. In earlier 
times they used all to be called Carcavelos wines, but 
this is only one type of wine grown to the west of 
Lisbon. Bucelas one of the best white table-wines is 
mentioned by Dickens in Sketches by Boz- Perhaps 
the best known of these southern wines comes from 
Colares a region on the slopes of the Serra of Cintra. 
After the vines have been planted, they must be 
sheltered from the Atlantic winds by protective 
fences. 

Grapes grown in the Ribatejo, in parts of the 
Tagus valley which suffer from floods, are some 
distance from the ground so that they are not 
submerged by the waters. 

Setubal near Lisbon gives a fine muscatel 
wine. 

Grapes grown in different regions produce 
different wine. Strawberries from Scotland and 
strawberries from the west of England taste much 
the same if they arc made into jam. With wine it is 
quite otherwise. Even graftings from a vine will 
not give the original wine if the grafting is trans¬ 
planted. This has been tried by trying to graft 
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French vines in Californian vineyards and failing 
to produce anything like the original French wine. 
This fact is, of course, a blessing for wine-producers 
in a small country like Portugal. They must be 
comforted to think that, try as he may, no one will 
ever be able to make port wine outside the valley 
of the Douro. 


V 

THE VOYAGES OF DISCOVERY 

To us living in the twentieth century the story of 
the discoveries by the great seamen of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries is still exciting, even though 
times and ships have changed. The sea was as 
terrifying then as it is to-day, but sailing vessels 
were small and, if the wind dropped, they had to 
stay where they were. The stars were their sole 
guide and the seas they sailed were largely unknown. 
Nor had the men of those days any of our modern 
medical aids to come to their rescue when fever 
broke out among those on board. 

Just as we know very little about outer space so 
the sailors of five hundred years ago knew very little 
about the great oceans. It was believed that if you 
sailed far enough you would drop over the edge of 
the world. Only a quarter of the earth had been 
discovered, and men thought that it was impossible 
for human life to exist in the torrid zone which lay 
between the two temperate zones on account of the 
heat. It was to prove how mistaken this idea was 
that the first Portuguese to get to equatorial Africa 
sent some of the inhabitants they found there back 
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to Lisbon for a year to convince the people at 
home that life in those parts was indeed possible. 

In spite of all these human fears and quaint 
fancies, much had been done in the way of explora¬ 
tion by Greeks, Phoenicians and others. 

It was, however, the Portuguese wlio first went 
out to the great oceans to discover new routes and 
who, by so doing, raised their small kingdom on 
the fringe of Europe to a centre of empire and world 
trade. There were many reasons why they should 
have been pioneers. Portugal faces the great oceans 
in a way that no other countries do. Her harbours 
look towards North and South America and Africa. 
"I he people who lived on the coast had always won 
their livelihood from the sea. Portugal had been 
created as the result of a march south against the 
Moors, led by the first King of Portugal, Afonso 
Henriques. When the Moors had been finally driven 
from the country, it was decided to carry the fight 
across the straits into Morocco itself and take them 
in the rear. Many men thought that there existed 
somewhere a wonderful land where no one grew 
old, where there was no sickness and no sadness. 
Many people wanted to go out and look for this 
country. Wonderful tales had also been brought 
back by merchants and friars returned from their 
travels of an eastern country known as Cathay, and 
later as China, where palaces and temples had roofs 
of gold and precious metals, and where great lords 
had thousands of servants. Young men full of 
adventure wanted to see this fascinating country for 
themselves. And, as always, one of the strongest 
reasons for going overseas was the wish to get rich 
quickly. Who had not heard of the gold to be found 
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on the Guinea coast of West Africa? Wiio among 
these early adventurers would not have risked every¬ 
thing, and put up with any hardship for the sake of 
making a rapid fortune? A nobler ideal which also 
drew men to the new lands was the wish to take the 
Gospel of Christ to those countries which had not 
yet heard it. 

One man with his enthusiasm for the new instru¬ 
ments and charts used in steering ships, laid the 
foundations of the modern science of navigation, 
and, more than any other, was responsible for start¬ 
ing off the Portuguese voyages of discovery. He was 
Prince Henry, the “Navigator” (1394” 1460), the 
third son of King John I of Portugal and his Qiieen, 
Philippa of Lancaster, daughter of John of Gaunt. 
Prince Henry laid his plans at his villa at Sagres, 
a lonely rock jutting out into the sea near Cape 
St. Vincent in the south of Portugal. From here 
he sent out pilots to explore the African coast. 
With every voyage these mariners made and the 
deeper south they sailed, the more confident did 
they become. The first lands to be discovered were 
the islands of Madeira and the Azores. By the middle 
of the fifteenth century the Portuguese had reached 
as far south as the Guinea coast. 

The information collected on these first experi¬ 
mental voyages by the Navigator’s men, led on to 
the four great voyages which were all to happen 
before the end of the fifteenth century. 

By 1482 Diogo Cdo had explored part of the Congo 
river. 

The second notable journey was made in 1487 
by Bartholemeiv Dias who rounded the Cape of Good 
Flope in a storm. 
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These two prepared the way for the third and 
greatest voyage of them all, that of Vasco da Gama 
who left the Tagus in July 1497. His three ships 
followed the route round the Cape getting to the 
east coast of Africa on Christmas Day, which they 
called .Natal, the Portuguese word for Christmas. 
After being nearly ambushed in Mozambique, 
Vasco got a pilot at Melinde higher up the coast to 
take his ships across the Indian Ocean and they 
arrived in Calicut on the west coast of India in May 
1498. For the first time in history Europeans had 
been by sea to the east. Many things followed as a 
result. Firstly Vasco established trade relations 
between the King of Portugal and native rulers in 
India. This annoyed the Arabs and Moors, who 
until then, had had the advantage of all the trade 
in India. Venice had been the European central 
market through which all cast-west trade had 
flowed. After Gama’s journey Venice diminished 
in importance as a trading centre, for all the 
spices and other merchandise of the east now 
came by ship to Lisbon which rapidly became 
the new centre of trade. Those countries in 
the north of Europe who wished to do trade 
with the east set up agencies on the Tagus, 
just as later they were to set up agencies on the 
Thames. 

Two happenings of world importance were related 
to Vasco da Gama’s achievement. In the following 
year King Manuel of Portugal sent the sea-captain, 
Pedro Alvares Cabral, back to India to complete the 
commercial arrangements with the Indian rulers. 
Pedro’s ships were blown out into the Atlantic by a 
strong wind, went off their course and accidentally 
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put into Porto Seguro, thus discovering Brazil for 
the Portuguese in 1500. 

The second event was the founding of a Portu¬ 
guese empire in the east. This empire was quite 
different from all other empires that had ever 
existed, and indeed from those that were to come 
afterwards. The Portuguese never settled very far 
inland, but contented themselves with strong 
fortresses along the coast protected by their ships 
in the Indian Ocean. This line of forts stretched 
from the east coast of Africa to the Malay Straits. 
Albuquerque, the first of the strong Portuguese 
rulers overseas, had taken Goa in 1510 and made 
it the capital of this empire, a city which became 
the market and the “Rome” of the east. Merchants 
made it their headquarters, and ambassadors set 
out from Goan shores to go to the far cast. 

However, to rule and to keep such a strange and 
far-away empire was very diflicult indeed. There 
was very often disagreement between Lisbon and 
Goa, and arguing in letters which could take a 
year to reach their destination proved to be an 
impossible task. Supplies and ships took a long time 
to reach India, that is if they arrived at all after 
surviving storms and attacks by pirates. Many who 
went to India were by no means as idealistic as 
some of the great sea-captains. Some were convicts 
and adventurers who thought little of their national 
honour, and everything of their personal gain. 
There were at times bad men in high posts in Goa, 
and it was difficult for the king to punish them 
even if he got to hear of their wicked deeds, because 
Lisbon was so far away. 

Partly because of these difficulties the Portuguese 
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empire was to be short-lived in spite of the greatness 
of many of its sea-captains and garrisons. The 
event, however, which more than any other 
hastened the decline, took place not in Portugal 
nor in India but in Africa. In 1578 King Sebastian 
of Portugal led an army including his bravest 
officers and men to battle in Morocco. They 
suffered a total defeat on the field of Alcacer- 
Quibir (4th August), and nearly all the Portuguese 
were killed or taken prisoner. King Sebastian was 
killed in action. Seeing Portugal without a leader, 
Philip II of Spain marched into Lisbon and made 
himself King of Portugal. He closed the port of 
Lisbon to Dutch ships for Spain was at war with 
Holland. The Dutch replied by attacking the 
Portuguese in India, and in Brazil. It was they 
who, with the British, eventually became the new 
masters in the places which the Portuguese had 
discovered. 

In Portugal itself these voyages had certain 
results. So many men had gone overseas from this 
small country of barely a million inhabitants that 
there were scarcely any left to plough the fields, 
many of which had been left uncultivated. Plague 
reduced the population still further. The voyages 
also caused new industries to grow, such as rope¬ 
making, ship-building, leather-work, sweetmeats 
and preserved fruits. The flow of precious metals 
into the country from abroad made a proportion 
of the people lazy and some began to think that 
money was to be had without working for it. This 
false attitude was checked by the vigour and 
personal holiness of members of the new Jesuit 
order, but their effort came too late to stop the 
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tired and exhausted spirit of a small country after 
so great an effort. 

We must remember all the positive results of the 
voyages. They showed a fine example to the world 
of how a determined country could found a distant 
empire in spite of enormous obstacles. On many 
occasions the Portuguese showed great team-work 
and patriotism, often without any help in the way 
of money or cheerful words from home. The 
Christian Faith which they took to Asia has 
increased far more than could have been foreseen, 
and there still remain extensive territories in Africa 
under Portuguese influence. 


VI 

LISBON 

Most capital cities stand on level ground, and this 
is an advantage, for they can then spread easily as 
they grow. Very few cities have managed like 
Rome, to start off on seven hills and live them 
down. In some cases to be on a hill proved a 
definite disadvantage, as in the case of Toledo. 
Lisbon, however, now covers a far greater area 
than the hills which formed her original outline. 
The oldest part is situated on and between twin 
hills overlooking the inland bay in the estuary of 
the Tagus. Lisbon is also unique in that, although 
it dates back as a city at least as far as any of the 
oldest in the Peninsula, yet its cqntre is full of 
beautiful buildings that have all been erected in 
the past two hundred years. What has happened 
to the origins, the medieval lay-out with its 
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palaces and government buildings? Tliey vs/rsc there 
until 1755 when a tremendous earthquake destroyed 
most of the city. Then, after the lires had died down 
and the tidal wave receded, Lisbon, like the 
legendary phoenix, blossomed into the beautiful 
capital that it is now. 

Before the earthquake the royal palace stood on 
the cast hill and the Carmelite monastery on the 
other. The Cathedral, romanesque in style, sheltered 
near the castle. They were all destroyed either 
totally or in part in 1755. Both the castle and the 
cathedral were reconstructed in their original style, 
but the monastery was left like an empty shell as a 
silent witness to the great disaster. Between these 
two hills lies the Rocio, the main square, and from 
this square three fine streets sweep parallel down 
towards the water’s edge to finish in a beautiful 
square known by the English as ‘'Black Horse 
Square” after the statue in the middle of King 
Joseph I of Portugal on horseback. This square is 
Lisbon’s “parlour”, and it must be the only capital 
that receives distinguished guests regularly from the 
river. It was in this square that Her Majesty the 
Queen was received from the yacht Britaimia during 
her state visit to Portugal in 1957. 

Lisbon is a city of contrasts where line houses 
that were built before the earthquake face modern 
blocks of flats. Fish-sellers carrying baskets of fish 
on their heads and shouting their wares, pass the 
doors of modern restaurants. Bullock-carts coming 
in from the country-side (never very far away), halt 
at the traffic lights side by side with the latest 
American cars. Air-liners fly in over the Tagus and 
look down on fishing-boats of a type that has been 
P—3 
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common on the river for centuries. The narrow 
streets of the fishing-quarter in the cast end of the 
town lead out on to the main road, and eventually 
join up with the wide avenidas and the s]jlendid 
new coastal road to Estoril and Cascais. Hidden 
just behind the most modern shops are old cobbled 
streets with no pavements, where the washing is still 
hung out over the front balconies. 

The voyage into Lisbon up the estuary takes you 
right up to the city's water-front. Because the river 
is so wide opposite Lisbon tlic city lies on the north 
bank only. As you come up the river you pass the 
famous landmark of the tower of Belem to the left, 
one of the best examples of the Portuguese national 
style of architecture known as the Alanuelinc. The 
docks were used by Philip II of Spain when 
he was King of Portugal, to build the “invincible” 
armada. Soon “Black Horse Square” comes into 
view with the fine buildings on three sides which 
were built by Pombal after the earthquake. 
Before 1755 a royal palace and great commercial 
buildings including India House stood on this 
site. 

It is thought that the first Phoenicians who settled 
here may have called Lisbon Alis-Ubbo meaning 
“pleasant bay”, and that this was afterwards 
changed to Olisipona by the Romans, whence the 
present name could derive. Nowadays, however, 
scholars believe that old forms of Lisbon such as 
Lixbona, Luzbona may have come from Lys, an old 
word for “Tagus”, or from Luxovium, meaning 
“hot springs”. 

From the eighth to the twelfth centuries Lisbon 
was in the hands of the Moors. Only in 1147 did 
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the first King of Portugal, Afonso Hcnriques, 
besiege and capture it with the help of English, 
French and German crusaders. During the first 
half of the .sixteenth century, Lisbon was the 
centre of a world empire, and the hub of a market 
which rivalled Venice. She was the port of collec¬ 
tion and distribution of all the new wealth from 
the east. From 1580 to 1640 though, when Portugal 
was under Spanish rule, Lisbon fell in importance. 
In the eighteenth century under kings John V and 
Joseph I, the city saw another kind of golden age, 
this time really dependent on gold imported from 
the mines of Brazil. But this gold was not spent on 
commercial development as wise Portuguese thought 
it should have been, but on sumptuous buildings and 
as wages for foreign craftsmen. It was during the 
reign of John V that the convent of Mafra was 
built, which cost a fortune with fifty thousand men 
working on it for eighteen years. Another structure 
from this time which may still be seen just outside 
Lisbon is the great aqueduct with its thirty-five 
arches. 

Then came the earthquake of 1755 which crumbled 
old Lisbon into dust and made place for the new. 

Part of the new Lisbon was the new Rocio, which, 
with the buildings that flank it, forms one of the 
main centres of Lisbon life. It contains many cafes 
where people sit during the day to drink their very 
good and aromatic coffee. During the summer 
more tables are put out on the pavement, and, so 
dense is the crowd, that it is impossible to walk 
quickly. And how refreshing it is to sit out at night 
and enjoy your coffee, watching the floodlit 
fountains in the middle of the square playing and 
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splashing over llic green and grey stone fonts where 
the neon-lights are reflected from the bubbling 
surface. It is perhaps unusual to go from one square 
into another by a very short but very wide curved 
street. Yet that is what we do when we leave the 
Rocio at the north-west corner to go into the square 
of the Restauradores with an obelisk in the middle 
in memory of the Portuguese rising of 1640 that 
freed the country from Spanish rule. From this 
square the splendid Avenida da Liberdade or “Liberty 
Avenue” with its line shops and hotels leads north 
to Pombal Square with a huge statue of the famous 
statesman in the centre. Bearing sharp right you 
continue past one of the grammar schools, the 
Liceu Camoes, to the other long avenue Almirante 
dos Reis which leads out north to the airport and 
south again to the Rocio. Wherever you go in 
Lisbon, whether on foot, by bus, or in one of the 
small trams which dart up and down the steep 
slopes, you have to climb. And another way out 
of the Rocio is by climbing the sloping Rua do 
Carmo which takes you into the Rua Garrett, or 
C/iiado, as it is popularly known, the Bond Street 
of Tiisbon. The square at the top of the Chiado is 
named after Gamoes, the Portuguese Milton, and 
the poet’s statue like Nelson’s in Trafalgar Square, 
is surrounded by pigeons. Not far away is the art 
gallery in the street of the green windows {Janelas 
Verdes) which has in it the finest Portuguese painting 
from the middle of the fifteenth century. It is by 
Nuno Gon9alves and is called: the Adoration of St. 
Vincent. St. Vincent was the patron of Portugal 
and of the Portuguese royal house, and these six oak 
panels show the court and various classes of Portu- 
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jTiK'so society at the time of the voyages of discovery, 
doing homage to tlie saint. Tiie sixty ligures, in¬ 
cluding kings, princes, monks, lishermcn and a 
Jewish rabbi, have such vivid expressions on their 
faces and they seem so alive that we expect them 
to begin speaking at any moment. 

A strange feature of Lisbon is that one of the most 
important government offices is actually outside 
the town. The Portuguese foreign office is in the 
Mecessidades Palace on the coastal road to Belem. 
In Belem is the celebrated coach museum, unique 
in the world. All these glittering vehicles in red 
and gold, signs of bygone splendour, stand there 
with their traces bowed sadly to the ground. What 
a pity they are now doomed to hide their splendour 
in a museum instead of displaying it in some pro¬ 
cession like the annual Lord Mayor’s Show in 
London! In Belem are also two examples of Portu¬ 
guese architecture, the Manueline style, called after 
King Manuel I, who v\as reigning when this style 
began. It is easily recognisable from the designs 
which use plaited rope, cables, sea-shells, and 
various other tokens of life on the sea. One bxiilding 
is the monastery of St. Jerome [Os Jeronimos), 
Lisbon’s Westminster Abbey, with the tombs of 
Camdes and Vasco da Gama just inside the door. 
With its slender pillars it resembles an underwater 
grotto. The other is the tow'er of Belem at the 
river’s edge, the ancient fortress built in 1515 that 
defended the approaches to Lisbon. The tower 
itself is quadrangular, and is surrounded by a 
many-sided defence wall. 

The Palace of Queluz about ten miles out of 
Lisbon is the Portuguese Versailles, and it was 
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here that the Qiiecn stayed in 1957. Built between 
1758 and 1794, the fine throne-room and the well- 
tended gardens remind one of its French model 
and of the Palace of Schonbrunn in Vienna. 

Passing Estoril with its casino and bathing 
beaches, and Cascais with its strange boca do inferno 
or “mouth of hell” where the Atlantic sweeps into 
a curious rock-formation at high-tide reminding 
one of Fingal’s cave in the Hebrides, we strike 
north and come to Cintra. This leafy village, 
which in summer is full of the sounds of running 
water, looks over the Atlantic on one side and the 
Tagus estuary on the other. The royal palace, 
dating from the fourteenth century, with its conical 
kitchen chimneys giving it the appearance of an 
oast-house in Kent, is now a museum. From the 
Pena Palace in Cintra you can look round in a 
semi-circle and see as far as Lisbon on your left, 
letting your eye travel round the estuary and up 
the Atlantic shore as far as the convent of Mafra. 
Down below are the dark trees and the woods of 
the range of Cintra, and tiowers and scents of every 
kind. Rightly did Byron, who lived here, call 
Cintra a “glorious Eden”. 

A modern quarter has been built towards the 
airport of Lisbon in the last twenty years. Three 
outstanding achievements here arc the Technical 
Institute with its splendid hall used for international 
congresses, the university hospital, and the church 
of St. John de Brito. The Pra^a de Londres (London 
Square) leads into the lovely new avenues of 
“Rome” and the “United States”. The whole of 
this district is complete, with its own carefully 
planned cafes, cinemas, shops and churches. 
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No modern city is complete without its parks, 
and in Lisbon there are two: a small central park 
called alier King Edward VII of England, who 
visited Portugal in 1907, and the great park of 
Monsanto on the western threshold of the city. 
This park with its twelve million trees is on high 
ground overlooking the river with fine views south¬ 
wards. Highwaymen used to hold people up here 
in former times, but to-day it is quite safe to come 
here even at night and enjoy the cool shade after 
the heat and sun of Lisbon. 


VII 

FROM LISBON TO COIMBRA 

Vila P'ranca or Xira, an hour away from Lisbon, 
is the capital of a bull and cattle-rearing country, 
where the campinos or cow-boys gather at festive 
meetings in their dress of red waistcoat, green 
stockinged cap, and white socks. With their long 
pointed poles they round up their herds with a 
swift and noisy skill, and their movements on their 
rather smallish horses are as vigorous as the steps 
and leaps that they put into their dances. Vila 
Franca like Pamplona in Spain is famous for the 
annual festival in July of “running the bulls” called 
in Portugal the festival of the colete encarnado or “red 
waistcoat” when the bulls are driven through the 
streets and all the young men of the place are 
expected to run in front without showing any 
fear. 

Santarem, rising sheer on its hill overlooking the 
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river and the main railway, is a true fortress town 
and it was an ideal site for the palace of the kings of 
Portugal when they still had to face a hostile south. 

Leiria, built round a castle was also once the 
home of the kings of Portugal on their march south. 
Near Leiria begins the great pine forest, one of the 
largest in the world. Planted originally by King 
Denis (1279 -1325), it supplied the masts for the 
ships that sailed the oceans. To-day this forest 
receives almost human care. A clever system of 
telephone posts in charge of forest guards prevents 
fires or else stops them spreading. If a lire were to 
break out here it would do millions of pounds’ 
worth of damage, for dry pines catch fire almost as 
quickly as petrol, and the saying “to spread like 
wild-fire” would be nowhere so true as here. 

Near Ltaria there are three famous places. Two 
of them remind us of events long ago, and the third 
marks a recent happening. 

Alcoba^a, so-named from the two streams which 
join there, the Alcoa and the Bac^a, is the centre of 
a fertile, fruit and agricultural area, and the site of 
the most famous monastery in the whole of Portugal. 

Cistercian monasteries were founded all over 
Europe in an attempt to make possible a monastic 
life of poverty and to get rid of the luxury and 
riches of some of the older monasteries. The life of 
the monk was seen as the service of God and man 
in two ways, in prayer in the church, and in work in 
the fields. Both these things had to be done well, 
and in order not to take his mind off his work the 
churches and monasteries of this order were very 
severe. In order to be able to work in the fields still 
better, the monks took a vow of silence. The 
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Cistercian monks studied the soil and rajndly 
l)ceamc first-class farmers. At Alcoba^a the monks 
made plans for farming not only their own lands, 
but also much of the north of Portugal. 

Alcoba^a was founded in 1154 cither as a result 
of a promise made by the King of Portugal on the 
eve of an important battle with the Moors at 
Santarern, or else as the result of a promise to the 
Pope, in exchange for the latter’s approval of him 
as King of Portugal. The monastery was gradually 
completed in the next century. The finest view is 
that of the great nave looking towards the high 
altar. Light floods in from the high windo^vs of the 
narrow side aisles, giving the impression that the 
j)illars are more slender than they really arc. With 
this light and that from the rose window in the 
fac;ade, both refiected from the interior vaulting, we 
have a fine effect of lighting which must have saved 
the monks a great deal of candle and torchlight. 

This monastery with its fine church and extensive 
buildings was the symbol of Portugal as a land of 
farmers and workers on the soil, as indeed the 
country was throughout the fourteenth century. 
When, however, the discoveries began a century 
later, and much of Portuguese manhood went 
into the boats, Portugal became a seafaring country, 
and Alcobaga lost its importance. In later years, 
sad to say, monastic activity centred in the kitchen 
rather than in the fields. Through the kitchen, 
one of the largest in any monastery, runs a small 
stream and in the centre of this was a tank in 
which all kinds offish lived until they were wanted 
for the table. 

The royal tombs of Pedro I (j 357-1367) and his 
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beloved Inez de Castro are at Alcoba^a, the most 
beautiful tombs in Portugal. So much did Pedro 
love his murdered bride that he ordered their 
tombs to be placed in their present position, foot 
to foot, so that on the day of resurrection, when the 
two of them should rise from the tomb with the rest 
of humanity, the first persons they would sec would 
be each other! 

When the religious orders were driven from 
Portugal in 1834, Alcoba^a became empty and it 
has stayed so ever since, like a great family house, 
at the moment vacant, waiting for descendants to 
come and begin a new chapter in its long history. 

Not fir from Alcobac^a lying in a hollow is 
Portugal’s “Pattle Abbey”, the monastery of Our 
I^ady of Victories at Batalha, likewise empty. 

'I'his monastery was built in memory of the 
victory over the Spaniards at the battle of Alju- 
barrota in August 1385, which made Portugal 
independent and established the position of the 
Portuguese king, John I (1385-1433). The battlefield 
is not far away and there are many legends about 
the battle itself. There arc even some guides who 
offer to show you the very spade with which a local 
baker’s wife is supposed to have cuffed no less 
than fourteen enemy Spaniards into eternity! The 
monastery, built in thanksgiving for victory by 
John 1, is the finest Gothic church in Portugal with 
a certain “English” look about it. It is probable 
that Qiiccn Philippa brought English cathedral 
architects to Portugal to have a say in the design. 

The Founder’s chapel contains the tombs of 
John 1 and Philippa of Lancaster, and among 
the decorations on the tombs are the in.signia of the 
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Order of the Garter which was instituted by the 
Queen’s grandfather, Edward III. At Batalha is 
the tomb of Portugal’s Unknown Soldier. 

From Batalha a road going up hill and down dale 
through some of the most infertile country in 
Portugal leads to Fatima. It was here in 1917 that 
the Ble.ssed Virgin appeared to three Portuguese 
peasant children asking for prayers and penance. 
This cult has now spread over the whole Catholic 
world, and Fatima has become a centre of pilgrim¬ 
age. One ol' the most moving sights is to stand on 
the huge concrete clearing and see people from all 
nations, each holding a flickering candle and saying 
the rosary. In a tiny chapel to one side is the very 
trunk of the tree over w'hich Our Lady appeared. 

It seems to be true that God chooses the humblest 
and poorest things of the earth when Fie wishes to 
show His power. Now the holm-oak is the humblest 
of Portuguese trees, being neither so rich and so 
tall as the pine, nor so useful as the cork and the 
olive. It merely gives acorns for pigs, the lowliest 
of Portuguese cattle who cannot be mentioned in 
polite Portuguese conversation without coupling 
their mention with words of excuse. It is therefore 
not strange perhaps that this tree shcjuld have been 
chosen as the throne where Our Lady appeared to 
her children. 


VIII 

COIMBRA 

With two-thirds of the way from Lisbon to Oporto 
run, the train slackens speed to cross the bridge 
over the river Mondego, and it is then that you see 
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on its hill tlic most beautiful inland ci(y of Portugal. 
Glistening while houses and buildings are packed 
round the slopes and they are all dominated by the 
university buildings and clock-tower at the top. 
Before the train reaches (he north side of the bridge 
you will have time to glance upstream and, if the 
weather is fine, you will sec women washing their 
clothes at the waiter’s edge. 

Like so many cities in Europe which stand on a 
hill, Coimbra used to be a fortress. But an unusual 
change has taken place since early times. The 
buildings on the summit of the hill used to be (he 
palace of the King of Portugal, for Coimbra used 
to be the capital of the country up to and even 
after the expulsion of the Moors from the south. 
In the year 1308 King Denis of Portugal moved 
the university he had founded in Lisbon in 1290 
into part of the royal buildings in Coimbra. With 
the years the university grew and took over more 
buildings especially when the court moved deliiiitcly 
to Lisbon. Now Coimbra is the Oxford and 
Cambridge of Portugal. 

I’he river Mondego flowing along the southern 
edge of the hill out towards the Atlantic, is dry in 
summer, and you can walk along the sandy river 
bed and almost step over the thin trickle of water. 
In spring, however, the river rises and floods its 
low-lying southern bank. Then it sweeps down 
oranges and orange trees from the valley higher up, 
and small boys climb under the bridge and snatch 
the fruit from the swirling waters as it passes 
underneath. 

The road from lasbon leads over this bridge, 
and it continues northwards along the western 
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edge of the hill as the main road of the city. It 
lias all the noisy liveliness of any High Street in a 
university town, with so many cafes that the aroma 
of coffee meets you as soon as you turn into the 
street. This is the social centre of the city, and all 
the students meet here in the cafes to discuss every¬ 
thing under the sun. This street winds round the 
hill eastwards and climbs slowly up to the univer¬ 
sity. In doing so it passes the ancient monastery of 
the Holy Cross, of wliich only the beautiful church 
now survives. It used to be a famous musical centre 
with a choir school, and the monks were the first 
teachers in the university. The entry to the church 
is now below street level, and adjoining is the 
former crypt, now a restaurant. Farther up this 
road lies the market to which come the “tricanas”, 
the country women from Coimbra and the sur¬ 
rounding villages, wearing their shawls round their 
shoulders, their dark, glos.sy hair done into a neat 
bun, and carrying the usual basket on their head. 
For a time it was the law that they could not enter 
the city barefoot, but the women satisfied the law 
and themselves by coming in with one shoe on and 
one shoe off. In term time many of these women 
look after the students in their hostels. Continuing 
along this same road but branching off just before 
reaching the university, we come to the Botanical 
Gardens, a sort of miniature Kew with strange 
plants from the east. Here are many beautifiil 
walks where fireflies dance across your path on 
summer evenings. Coming down the hill through 
these gardens we arrive again on the bank of the 
Mondego, where, after all this climbing, we shall 
have earned a glass of cool beer from the beer 
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garden which lies by the local brewery at the 
foot. 

There is, however, a .shorter way up to the uni¬ 
versity, perhaps more interesting, but it means a 
sleep and almost perpendicular climb. From the 
Baixa (the lower part of the town), one strikes off 
at right angles from the High Street up under the 
ancient Moorish arch of Almcdina, climbing up 
Quehra-Coslas or “Break-back” Street, so named 
since if you were to slip, you might roll a long way 
and break some bones. In this street you suddenly 
come upon the square containing the Old Cathedral, 
the most beautiful, romanesque church in the whole 
country. It stands on the slope, crenelated and 
ehunky, looking like an old wisdom tooth. Its walls 
have reflected the golden light of the sun for eight 
hundred years. 

The students do not live in college as they do in 
some universities in Europe, but at various schools 
outside like our halls of residence. Most of the men 
students, however, live in what are called “repiib- 
licas”, that is, in student hostels for eight or nine 
where they live as a small community. Women 
students live with friends or relatives or in convents 
or hostels. The main university buildings are the 
chapel, the great hall where university ceremonies 
take place, and the library; and they are all situated 
round the main quadrangle where the clock-tower 
overlooks the river from the south-west corner. 

As happens at all old universities there are 
certain curious customs among the students. A 
freshman in Coimbra runs the risk of having his 
hair shaved off by his seniors if he is caught in 
the lower part of the town after six o’clock in 
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the evening. Students in their final year have 
wide ribbons attached to their briefcase and these 
are autographed at the end of the university course 
by all teachers and fellow students and kept 
throughout life as a sort of trophy. 

Students in their final year also keep a second pair 
of ribbons to be burnt at a ceremony that lakes 
place every May and which is known as the 
Queima das Fitas, i.e., the burning of the ribbons. 
On this occasion there is a procession of gaily 
decorated cars filled with students through the 
principal streets. 

The real show-piece of the university is the 
library. The interior is covered with gilt woodwork 
which reduces the echo if you speak loudly and so 
makes this library ideal for concerts and perform¬ 
ances of plays. The great amount of money that 
was spent on it came from Brazil in the reign of 
King John V (1706-1750). The very twining 
branches and leaves carved in the ceiling do remind 
one of Brazilian vegetation. 

From the windows of the library and reading- 
room one can look across the river to the south 
bank of the Mondego, and as one gazes at the 
convent of Santa Clara on the opposite hill one 
thinks of its foundress, the patroness of Coimbra, 
St. Elizabeth of Portugal, wife to King Denis. The 
story goes that she used to take loaves from the 
palace to feed the poor. Her husband hearing of 
this forbade it. He surprised her one day with an 
apronful, but, when he took hold of the apron, 
roses fell out! On July the 8th, the feast-day of St. 
Efizabeth, there is a procession through the town 
in which most of the population take part, and girls 
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dressed in white have their aprons full of roses. 
I'he weather is usually w'arm and the evening long, 
and there seem to be crowds everywhere along the 
route which is hung with coloured quilts from every 
window. Rockets light up the night down by the 
river, and the lights from the many candles carried 
in the proccs.sion seem to be reflected in the 
brilliance of the starry night. 

Another woman in Portuguese history and poetry 
W'ith whom the south bank of the Mondego at 
Coimbra is connected is the beautiful Inez dc Castro 
who was murdered at a spot not far from the 
convent of Santa Clara. Inez w'as a lady-in-waiting 
who came to Portugal with the Spanish princess, 
Constance, in 1340. Constance was to marry Prince 
Pedro, the son and heir of King Afonso IV of 
Portugal. The prince fell terribly in love with Inez, 
and some Portuguese noblemen, afraid that favour¬ 
itism would be shown to the Spanish relatives of 
Inez by the heir to the throne, persuaded Afonso 
that Inez should be murdered to prevent Spanish 
influence in Portugal from becoming dangerous. 
So in January 1355, she was murdered while 
Pedro was out hunting. Later when Pedro became 
king he took a terrible vengeance. He captured 
two of the assassins who had taken refuge in Spain 
and put them to the torture. Then he had their 
hearts torn out and fed to his hounds. This drama 
has been the subject of many poems and plays. 

Apart from the university and the many historical 
memories, Coimbra is also a modern town with 
many up-to-date industries and thriving crafts 
within the city itself. 

From the top of any of the university buildings 
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( ail be seen the sharp line of the heights of Bussaco 
to the north, where an Anglo^Portuguese army 
defeated the French invader during the Peninsular 
War. The inhabitants will even show you the tree 
to which Wellington tied his horse during the battle. 
The great forest up on these heights is one of tlie 
most beautiful anywhere, and the view from tlie 
lop stretches out west to the Atlantic and as far 
north as the mountains of Tras-os-Montes. 

JX 

NORTHWARDS TO OPORTO 

Iravelung due north from Coimbra we see sign¬ 
posts pointing left to Figucira da Foz, a seaside 
resort at the mouth of the river Mondego, thirty- 
one miles from the university town. Many Spaniards 
who lived in the west of Spain and far from the 
Spanish coast, used to come here for their holidays. 
Their numbers have become fewer ever since the 
value of the Portuguese escudo became nearly 
double that of the peseta. It was at Figueira that 
Wellington landed troops to begin a w^ar on two 
fronts against Napoleon in i8og. 

The first town we meet is Viseu famed for its 
steep, busy, shopping streets, fine squares, and old 
houses with coats-of-arms on the walls. A statue to 
the local Lusitanian hero, Viriato, a cathedral, a 
quiet square and a modern shoe-market, all lie 
close together. In the square near the cathedral is 
a museum of Portuguese art. Viseu was an art 
centre in the time of the Portuguese discoveries and 
the artists lived not far from the museum where 
their works are now on view. 

p .—4 
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Phoenician traders who kept their Mediterranean 
habits of fishing inshore, settled at the mouths of 
the Portuguese rivers. These habits can be noticed 
in the quiet people of Aveiro, a town lying at the 
mouth of the river Vouga on a delta fifty miles 
south of Oporlo. This delta spreads thirty miles 
down a coastal strip covered with sand dunes which 
are continually being formed by the .strong Atlantic 
winds. The air here is strong and salty and the 
pine-woods grow precariously in the sandy soil, and 
look so tall that they seem to be toppling over 
before the winds that buffet their trunks and blow 
the sand away from their roots. The light, reflected 
from the endless acres of sand, is glaring white. 
Aveiro itself is a city crossed at various points by 
shallow canals which give it a look of Venice or 
Holland. The women work hard in the fields of 
maize and hardly look up when a boat with a 
bright red sail moves slowly through it. A eloser 
look and we see that even fields arc criss-crossed 
with these canals. 

Oporto is the capital of the north and the 
country’s “Liverpool”. Everything that is made for 
export in the north of Portugal comes here to begin 
its journey. Everything that the northern half of 
the country imports comes to her through this city. 
It is a curious fact that towns situated in the north 
sometimes consider themselves superior in the sense 
of being more hard-working than those towns in the 
southern half of a country which are usually the 
centres of government. Thus Manchester can 
consider itself more hard-working than London. 
Barcelona will give itself airs when comparisons 
arc made with Madrid. Milan will have superior 
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IVelings about Rome. And the people from Oporto 
certainly believe themselves to be far more in¬ 
dustrious, practical, and down-to-earth than the 
Portuguese elsewhere. You have this impression 
from the purpose and speed with which they walk, 
and from tlie sober kind of clothes they w^ear. 
KvTryone seems to be afraid ol‘ wasting time on 
travel, although few" live very far from their place 
of work. 

Oporto (0 means '‘the'’; porto means “port'’) lies 
about three miles from the sea on the north bank of 
the river Douro. As this swdft river has deposited so 
much silt at the mouth it is not navigable as far as 
Oporto, and hence the real port is out at Leixoes on 
the estuary. 

Oporto has given Portugal its name. The 
territory between the Douro and the Minho was 
the original land of Portugal before development 
southwards took place. The chief centre of popula¬ 
tion and capital on the Douro kept its pre-Roman 
name of Cale^ and it was a portus^ that is, a port. 
The two words combined into portus-cale which 
became portucale and finally Portugal. 

The nearness to the Atlantic has an influence on 
climate. Heavy ground mists swirl waist-high 
through the pine-woods in winter and give them a 
fantastic look as if the trees themselves had no 
roots and were floating. 

The only w^ay into Oporto by road from the south 
is over the suspension bridge of Luiz I, built at the 
end of last century, and rather like the suspension 
bridge over the Avon at Clifton. If you wish to 
cross the river and you are coming from the high 
part of the city you can cross by the high-level 
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bridge and you do not have to waste time and 
energy by going down to the water-level to cross. 
Similarly if you live on the water-side or you have 
business there, it is convenient to cross by the low- 
level bridge rather than have to climb up. 

The city of Oporto is on one side of a gorge, and 
it rises fairly steeply in a cluster of buildings, houses, 
gardens and stairways from the river level. Hence 
if you come in over the bridge from the south you 
can see the city rising in front of you in terraces on 
the opposite bank, just as the vines rise above one 
another farther upstream. Standing out from the 
mass of houses and buildings is the tower of the 
ClerigQS church, the highest tower in Portugal (about 
225 feet), and two hundred years old. It has three 
hundred or more steps in case you intend to climb 
it and have the same kind of view of the city and 
surrounding country as you can get from the top of 
Westminster Cathedral in London. On the lower 
level near the river as in Lisbon, stands the cathedral 
dating from the fourteenth century. The streets here 
are old and narrow and the names remind us of 
Bread Street and Milk Street in London. Keeping 
the scene company is the oldest Gothic-style church 
in Oporto of St. PVancis. Much of the severe Gothic 
line has, however, been spoiled by later decoration. 
Buildings like the Exchange and the English 
Factory (where English merchants have met for the 
last two hundred years) form a contrast with the 
ancient medieval remains of the city, the walls put up 
in the time of King Ferdinand and named after him. 

The main thoroughfare of Oporto is the Avenue 
of the Aliados (the ‘"allies”), lined with the most 
modern buildings and blocks of flats. 
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Oporto lias long been the home of generations of 
English merchants who have helped to develop the 
valley of the Douro and the port-wine trade. They 
have taken with them their English customs and 
ways of life, and have mixed and inter-married with 
the people of the city in a way that perhaps no 
English community anywhere else in the world has 
done. They have also left iheir influence on the city 
in the precise commercial habits and even dress of 
the people, and perhaps also in the public parks 
and gardens. 

More than any other Portuguese city, Oporto 
has fought for freedom. Right at the beginning of 
the country’s history, citizens of Oporto supported 
the king against the tyranny of the clergy. They 
also supported the young Prince Pedro against his 
lather in the trouble over Inez de Castro. King 
John 1 married his English Qviecn in Oporto and 
their son Henry the Navigator was born there. 

It was in the dockyards of Oporto that the 
Portuguese fleet was fitted out, before sailing to 
North Africa in 1415, to conquer Ceuta from the 
Moors. It is said that this was the occasion when 
the citizens of Oporto won their well-known nick¬ 
name ol'Iripclros or “tripe-eaters”. Full of enthusiasm 
for victory they allowed all the best meat to go 
to the soldiers and sailors who were to embark, 
while they themselves ate only the lights of the 
animals. 

They rose against the French invader in 1809 and 
refused to surrender the city in the following year 
at the cost of great losses to the population. 

Besides the green countryside around Oporto 
there are many small seaside resorts to the south. 
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where business-men from the city have week-end 
houses. One of these is Miramar, about seven miles 
from Oporto, with sands, a few fisher-folk, and pine- 
woods. At Miramar is the famous shrine of Our 
Lord of the Rocks, a small, six-sided, whitewashed 
chapel, set on the rocks near the shore, washed and 
beaten by an angry sea. It is a thrilling experience 
to come here in the early morning, and to climb on 
to the mound ol rocks at the back of the chapel. 
To the right in the distance is the grey and misty 
estuary of the Douro, and out to sea is the sardine 
fleet returning in ones and twos over the smooth 
morning water, i^eficcting from grey hulls the first 
light of dawn. 


X 

A VILLAGE IN TRAS-OS-MONTES 

Tras-os-Montes means “behind the mountains”, 
and if you look at the map, you will see that this 
province is really tucked away behind mountains as 
it juts eastwards into Spain. Because of the wild and 
difficult frontier country, smuggling has always been 
practised and in the past there were whole villages 
who lived in this way. The men and the women 
were trained to work at night silently and swiftly, 
and grim battles with the frontier guards were 
fought out. The high plateau of Tras-os-Montes is 
over 2,000 feet, and the granite range of the Marao 
stands out clearly. At these heights there is no 
vegetation such as in the coastal plain or in the 
neighbouring province of the Miiiho. Trees are 
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scarce, and when they arc to be found they are the 
ash, the black poplar and the chestnut. The open, 
Irce-less country with its gorsc, broom, and sweet- 
smclling rock-rose reminds one of parts of the 
Scottish Highlands. 

The soil is rocky and hard to work, and you 
wonder how the people here manage to scrape a 
living at all wdien you see how they prefer their old- 
fashioned ploughs and ways of threshing to the new 
machinery. It is the custom in Tras-os-Montes for 
the sons of large families to emigrate to Brazil where 
they try and make a fortune rather than stay at 
home and spend their lives in toil over a spade or 
plough-handle. Like the Irish who emigrate over¬ 
seas, some of the more successful w^anderers return 
from Brazil and shower gifts upon a delighted 
I'amily. 

The people in the villages are hardy and w^arm- 
hearted. If you knock on the door of any family in 
a village in Tras-os-Montes you will not be greeted 
as you might be in another province with the words: 
'TVho is it? What do you want?” The Trasmontane 
will call out: “Come in, whoever you are!” 

The villages usually consist of two or more fairly 
long streets crossed by other short ones, with lime- 
washed, shuttered houses, which are very cool in 
summer but cold in winter. The roofs are made of 
red tiles which often need mending after a winter 
gale. 

Like villagers all over the world, those in Tras- 
os-Montes are up very early. The first light of dawn, 
and the morning noises and scufflings from the 
cattle and the farmyard act as an alarm-clock. 
If you look out of a window on to one of the main 
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streets of the village at this early hour, you will 
not be able to see the cobbles for a mass of moving 
grey wool on its way up to the heights to graze. 
At the end will come the sheep-dog, chasing along 
the stragglers. Then the village slowly awakens and 
familiar sounds are heard. Girls sing as they begin 
their household tasks, or go out into the yards and 
fields to tend the animals. With pitchers on their 
heads they go to the well for water, a general 
meeting-plac(! wTere friendships are made and 
gossip is exchanged. Meanwhile the men will be 
harnessing the oxen and placing over their necks 
the canga or yoke—a piece of wood with beautifully 
carvTTl designs, fringed with leather and tiny bells. 
The oxen will be used to take the farm-produce to 
market as well as to draw the plough. On festivals 
these same ox-carts wall be decorated with flow'ers 
and crowded witli merry-makers. Children will also 
be out of bed early to look after the ducks and the 
goats. All members of the family fron) the youngest 
child to the oldest granny play their part in keeping 
the farm running smoothly. Little Joao (John) aged 
eight can be sent ofl’ to look after the goats and the 
sheep and to see that they do not stray on to 
neighbouring soil and nil:)ble at what is not their 
owm (a frequent cause of quarrels). The girls will 
be in the dairy helping to make butter and delicious 
cheeses from the milk of ewes and goats. Mean¬ 
while the stockpot will have been set over the fire 
to begin the cooking of caldo verde (green broth), 
one of the finest soups in the world, made with olive 
oil and finely chopped green vegetables. Over the 
fire will be hanging all kinds of sausage to receive 
the smoke that comes up from underneath. One of 
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these sausages is called chorigo made with garlic and 
red pepper. Boiled with runner beans it gives one 
of the most popular dishes in the region. Roast or 
boiled chestnuts can be eaten at all meals. 

Eight o’clock breakfast consists of coflfee with 
bn^ad and usually some meat. The midday meal is 
copious, and when it is fine weather people eat in 
ihe fields. Tea [rnereiida] is usually eaten at work at 
about four o'clock and supper is at nightfall. "I’he 
men may perhaps meet afterwards for a chat in the 
village inn, but by this time most are so tired that 
they are glad to get to bed. In the afternoon during 
the very hot weather many field workers will be 
seen curled up on the soil with their straw hats 
pulled over their faces, enjoying a quick nap before 
beginning their labours. 

An important part of every farmhouse is the big 
oven for baking bread. 'I'here are many breads, but 
the favourite is made from maize, and is called hroa. 
It is slightly sweet and crumbles in the hand. The 
art of baking bread is practised right into old age, 
and some of the villagers of eighty and ninety years 
are experts, providing bread for the whole family. 

A custom that has somewhat declined since the 
coming of the cinema was for the women of the 
village to gather together at nights in a barn for 
winter spinning. There the common light and the 
heat would make for a cosy social evening. Perhaps 
one of them would know how to tell a good story 
and keep the rest entertained. Towards the end of 
the evening the menfolk would come in and smoke 
and listen. 

The soil is hard to cultivate and needs constant 
watering. This is a highly skilled and masculine 
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occupation. Many men spend long days digging 
canals through the fields. They then irrigate them 
from common tanks of water, changing the course 
of the water regularly, diverting canals, so that the 
whole area gets its share. 

The great annual feast is that of the patron saint 
of the village. This is a great religious and social day 
when all shops are closed and everyone makes 
merry. There are plenty of good things to eat and 
drink, and the women of the village make and sell 
hundreds of the sweets and cakes .special to Tras- 
os-Montes. The children join in the festivities, 
although some of the poor little mites have to be 
carried home fast asleep by devoted grannies or 
elder sisters before the day is over. The day begins 
with Mass and a procession, with the statue of the 
patron carried through the streets and fields with 
the whole village following. In former times the 
villagers would dress in their picturesque national 
costume, but this practice has declined in recent 
years. The church plays a great part in the life of 
the village. The building itself is lime-washed like 
the houses, inside and out. The interior is often 
barer than one might expect, although the altars 
are gay and the statues sometimes seem cheap 
and gaudy. The parish priest is a common father, 
teacher, judge and many other things. Usually he 
comes from peasant stock himself, and is therefore 
able to understand the problems of the villagers 
among whom he works. 

Tras-os-Montes has given many famous sons to 
Portugal, including the novelist, Camilo Castelo 
Branco (1825-1890), and the poet and short-story 
writer, Miguel Torga (1907- ). 



XI 


A FISHING TOWN IN THE ALGARVE 

The Algarve (meaning “the west” from Arabic 
al-garh) is the most southerly province in Portugal, 
and it was the last to be conquered from the 
Moors. With a circle of hills at its back it faces 
Africa, and it can be so hot in summer that it is 
nearly impossible to sleep at night. 

To get there from Lisbon you must go to the 
riverside station at “Black Horse Square” and there 
queue up and book your ticket. As you pass through 
the barrier you see that instead of a train waiting 
for you, a ferry moving about at anchor, ready to 
take you across to the other side of the Tagus. The 
crossing takes about half an hour, and on a clear 
day you can look back from the ship and have the 
best view there is to be had of the city as it lies 
stretched out along the whole north bank of the 
river as far as the eye can see. You will be surprised 
at its extent, and, if you half close your eyes and 
imagine you are seeing the view through a forest of 
masts, you can fancy what it must all have seemed 
like in the days before the steamship. 

Arrived at the other side you mount stone steps 
to another station where a real express with 
aluminium coach-work is waiting to take you south. 

What will strike you most during the journey arc 
the acres and acres of trees. As the train stops at 
the smaller stations you will see fig-trees with their 
specially large leaves growing level with the train 
window, and you will be able to reach out and pull 
off any number of juicy succulent figs. For miles and 
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miles the train makes its way through pine forests, 
and you will be impressed with the care with 
which each tree seems to have been planted. You 
will see thousands of valuable cork-trees, for 
Portugal is the world’s greatest producer of cork. 
Perhaps the tiny cork tab in the top of the bottle 
you have just drunk from, came from Portugal. 
The cork-tree can easily be recognised Ifom the 
trunk which is quite thick, not very tall, and which 
usually has a bend in it before the leaves begin. 
Every cork-tree is stripped of its bark after nine 
years, and the trunk remains a curious and un¬ 
happy colour—a mi.xturc of cocoa and orange. The 
train passes avenue after avenue of these trees, all 
looking as if they had been skinned alive. Olive 
trees grow together with the cork and many line 
the railway track. A little farther south you will 
see a newcomer, the holm-oak which provides 
acorns for pigs. Orange and lemon trees jostle the 
fig-trees in the south as sentinels along the railway. 
Orchards of quince-trees, pears and tangerines come 
into view. Another “fruit” grown in the Algarve is 
the carob or locust-bean which comes from a 
chocolate-coloured locust-shaped pod, and which 
is exported for cattle food. The Algarve provides 
Portugal with her best dried fruits and nuts, 
especially figs and almonds. 

Towards the south begin the hills which are never 
very high but which, with their wavy look, give the 
impression of a rough sea suddenly become still. 

Arrived at the fishing town of Olhao, the sunlight 
and the white walls of the houses remind one of 
Moroccan sands and dress. We must not forget that 
it was here that Arab influence survived longest. 
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is the Portuguese word for ‘‘eye” and 
Olhao means either “big eye” (the town was 
perhaps an important naval outlook in former 
limes), or a ‘‘large spring” of water from ''nllio de 
agua'" which is the Portuguese for a spring of water. 
Olhao is a naval command, although owing to 
silting, its heirbour is really a series of shallow 
lagoons known as Has. The houses are small with 
flat roofs which again remind one of Morocco. 
Chimneys are of a special kind and they have a 
kind of lacework opening at the top for the smoke 
to escape. Arab influence can also be seen in the 
local dress worn by women—the bioco. This is a 
long black cape which covers head and shoulders 
and one eye. The wearer can sec other people but 
they cannot see her! 

The men of Olhao are nearly all hardy, bronzed 
fishermen who wear coloured, tartan-patterned 
shirts and occasionally a black, stockinged cap. 
When they are not fishing they will be found at 
the doors of their houses in the fishing quarter of 
Barreto mending their nets and iheir baskets. It is 
interesting to watch the craftsmen who sit in the 
doors of their shops making things from wicker. A 
chair grows into shape in less than half an hour 
under the lightning fingers of the man seated 
cross-legged on the floor. 

Fishing here is different from that carried on in 
the north of Portugal. There the fisher goes out to 
meet the fish on the cod banks of Newfoundland: 
here in the Algarve he waits for the fish to come 
to him, and he merely spreads his nets near the 
shore for the sardine and the tunny. 

Olhao is the centre of tunny-fishing which has 
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been called the “bull-fight of the sea”. This exciting 
and bloody spectacle takes place from April to June, 
and the fish are caught either on their way into the 
Mediterranean through the Straits of Gibraltar to 
lay their eggs, or on their way out afterwards. 

Sardines are also caught in these net formations, 
but their season lasts until November and, together 
with their bigger companions, they find their way 
to the very large and up-to-date canning factories 
of which there arc plenty on this coast. In some 
places the tunny is sold by auction. 

Like fisher-folk everywhere those of Olhao have 
their own customs. The fisher-women go barefoot 
with a kerchief tied round their heads and the usual 
basket of fish on top. In the last twenty or thirty 
years the old trade associations have been revived 
and are now called the casas dos Pescadores or 
“fishermen’s houses”. These try to do what the old 
fishermen’s guilds used to do. The younger sons 
play football (and very good football!) in the public 
squares after Mass on Sundays. 

It was from Olhao that fisher-folk set out for 
Brazil to inform the exiled King of Portugal, John 
VI, that his country was at last free of Napoleon’s 
troops. There is a plaque commemorating this feat 
in the tiles on the public square. 

XII 

THE MINHO AND THE ALENTEJO 

The Minho in the north and the Alentejo in the 
south of Portugal arc two provinces strongly in 
contrast. The first takes the name of the river to 
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the north which makes the frontier with Spain, and 
Alentejo (alem-Tejo) means “beyond the Tagus”. 

The Minho is near the sea, has a rainy, damp 
climate, is covered everywhere with green vegeta¬ 
tion, and is extremely fertile. The Alentejo is far from 
the sea, has a hot, dry climate, has large patches 
which are uncultivated, and its brown and yellow 
plains are under crops or cattle. In the Minho we 
find olive and chestnut trees; and the trees of the 
north, birches, alderberry, and willow, line the 
rivers. In the Alentejo there are rows and rows of 
cork-trees, and farther south holm-oaks which give 
acorns for the large numbers of pigs which are 
reared. 

Houses in the Minho are more like houses in the 
Basque countries in Spain, and if you pay a visit to 
a family here you will, if the weather is good, be 
greeted on the terreiro or typical veranda-like square 
which acts as a kind of parlour where people meet 
to talk, and where dancing goes on during festivities. 
Houses in the Alentejo are called monies, usually 
built on rising ground (monte means “hill”), and 
the “parlour” where guests are received is the great 
kitchen-living-room with its brightly polished pots 
and pans. 

The Minho can be compared to a large dairy- 
farm where the production of milk, butter, cheese 
and eggs is the main work. Nearly all of it is done 
by the women who also bring in the seaweed from 
the shore to use as a fertiliser in the fields. The 
women also strip the maize, and store it in specially 
built tall narrow barns or corn-lofts which are raised 
off the ground by huge granite stones to save the 
crop from getting damp. 
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1 he Alinholu (as the man from the Minho is 
called) is sober, works well, and knows how to save 
his money. He has much in common with peasants 
of Spanish Galicia. 

The Minho was the first region of Portugal to 
become its own master, and the first king of 
Portugal began his march south towards Lisbon 
accompanied by captains and soldiers from this 
part. Braga, the capital city, was an important 
Roman town, but, after the Romans left, it declined 
and eventually became the centre of religious 
organisation in the north of the peninsula with an 
archbishop, and even had its own special religious 
rite or ceremony which it still keeps to-day. Braga 
is famed for its churches, and for its Good Friday 
procession. Braga’s great festival in the year is, 
however, the feast of St. John on 24 .th June. 
Religious processions are followed by dancing in 
the streets and by one of the biggest and noisiest 
firework displays in the world when all the colours 
of the rainbow seem to shoot up into the night sky. 

How difi’erent is all this from life in the Alcntejo! 
Here there is very little dairy-farming, and there 
are no bright colours. Work is connected with crops 
and cattle, chiefly pigs and sheep. There are three 
periods of heavy work, tilling, sowing and reaping. 
The latter is done in great, almost tropical heat. 
Because the Alentejo is sparsely populated, workers 
from the neighbouring provinces of the Beira and 
the Algarve come to help with the harvests. These 
conditions of work and the fact that the farm¬ 
houses are so far from each other, have influenced 
the lives of the people. Work is not associated with 
fun and gaiety as it is in the Minho. It is hard 
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and it makes the men and women more silent and 
reserved. The people live lonely lives owing to the 
great distances, and they only meet on I'eslivc 
occasions like Christmas and sheep-shearing. 

As in the Minho, there are many local sweets, the 
recipes of which have been handed down from 
monasteries and convents where the sweet-tooths 
among the monks and nuns specialise in making 
these dainties. 

Two important inland towns act as capitals. 
Evora in the north of the province, like Braga, was 
an important Roman town on the main Roman 
road across the peninsula from Lisbon to Merida in 
Spain. One of the most important Roman monu¬ 
ments in the whole of Spain and Portugal is the 
temple to Diana in Evora. Tliis walled city is also 
famous for its patios (the inner stone-paved court¬ 
yards of houses), and for the arches or colonnades in 
the streets, both of which give it a Moorisli appear¬ 
ance. The Minhcj never suffered the effects of a 
long Moorish occupation. The Alcntejo on the 
other hand was conquered from the Moors with 
difficulty, and later on, these vast plains were the 
scenes of grim battles with the Spaniards. 

Beja, the capital of the southern Alentejo, was 
also once a town fortified by the Romans, and is 
the centre of a fertile region. The town of Arraiolos 
is famous for the carpets, some of which were 
presented to the Queen during her visit, and nearer 
the Spanish frontier is the stately town of Vila 
Vi^'osa once the scat of the Dukes of Braganqa 
containing a valuable library of music manuscripts 
lost in 1755. 
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XIII 

SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS 

Onf, point where Portuguese schools differ from 
English ones is in the number of holidays. In 
Portugal there are considerably more. Besides two 
weeks at Christmas and two at Easier, there is tin- 
long summer holiday which lasts from the end of 
July to the beginning of October. In addition, all 
schools close at Carnival time, that is from the 
previous Saturday to Ash Wednesday. Dining 
Carnival there are many parties for the children, 
visits to the theatre, dancing, and special shows put 
on by the children’s theatre in Lisbon {() pcqueiio 
tratro das Criangas), where there are puppet shows 
all the year round. 

If you were to visit a Portuguese school near 
Christmas-tide you would notice the children bring¬ 
ing toys to their headmistress or headmaster every 
week, and these toys are all placed round the 
Christmas tree at the special Christmas party 
organised by the school for all the poor children in 
the neighbourhood. 

There is usually a concert with clowns and 
conjurors. Sometimes there is a Portuguese Punch 
and Judy show, except that there is no Judy. 
Instead there are two men called Robert, and the 
Portuguese call their Puneh and Judy The Two 
Roberts. These two talk together and they make 
acmarks now and then to the audience. Then tin- 
devil rushes in, stick in hand, and begins to whack 
one of the Roberts when the other has his back 
turned. The second Robert thinks it is the other 
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Robert who is whacking him, and the two men fight 
with the devil helping here and there. Another 
scene in this Punch and Judy is the bull-figlit 
where the bull at first refuses to charge the bull¬ 
fighter. The latter talks to the audience about the 
\'cry unhclprul behaviour of the aiiiniah Suddenly 
the bull charges him unawares and tosses him out 
among the delighted children, who are of course 
oil the side of the bull. 

Clhristrnas Day is a religious and family holiday. 
In the big cities, Santa Claus brings toys to the 
children, but instead of stockings the children leave 
shoes in the kitchen on a bench to be filled. The 
other Christmas-tide feast is os reis (the kings) on 
January 6th, the time of the arrival of the three 
kings from the east at the manger in Bethlehem. 
On this day there are processions and children dress 
up as the three kings. A special cake called the holo- 
rci is eaten containing nuts, candied peel and 
c harms. 

Religious holidays arc more frequent throughout 
the year than in England. On the other hand, there 
are no bank holidays in Portugal. 

It must not, however, be thought that Portuguese 
boys and girls have all holidays and no work. 
School is taken very seriously and is seen as a train¬ 
ing for life in the broadest sense, and not merely as 
a training of the mind for a chosen few. 

There arc few private schools in Portugal of the 
kind that wc call “public” schools. Those that have 
managed to survive, including the few run by 
religious orders, have to submit to the state system 
of education and to the official time-table. These 
private schools used to send their pupils to the 
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nearest state school for examinations. Now, how¬ 
ever, an examiner is sent to the school itself to 
conduct official examinations. 

I'hcre is no examination in Portugal that corres¬ 
ponds to the eleven plus, bvit the state provides free 
places in secondary schools for pupils who show 
they can make good use of them. In cases of special 
need scholarships are awarded. 

The masters wear no gowns but only a dust-coat 
to protect their clothes. There is no school uniform. 

'I'he best-known kindergarten or play-schools arc 
called after the Portuguese writer, Joao dc Deus 
(1830-1896) who wrote his method chiefly to make 
the reading of Portuguese easy for the tiny tots who 
were just learning to speak. These schools have now 
been modernised, and other ideas and methods 
added. 

In the primary schools classes begin at nine in the 
morning and continue until four in the afternoon. 
Usually children take food with them for the mid¬ 
day break if they live too far to go home. In some 
of the primary schools, however, and in most of the 
secondary schools there is a canteen where children 
can have a meal at a reasonable price. 

Thursday is a whole day’s holiday, and Saturday 
morning is given over to singing and choir practice. 
The games played in the playground arc very 
similar to tho.se played in England. There is one 
like hopscotch which is called “aeroplane” from 
the shape of the figure chalked on the ground. 
Leap-frog, marbles, and dab-stones are all popular. 
In the primary school children learn the three 
R’s, Portuguese, Geography and History. In country 
districts agriculture is taught, and in harvest time 
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many schools allow the children to help their 
fathers bring in the harvest. 

Secondary schools are planned more on the model 
of a French grammar school. The complete course 
lasts seven years and is divided into three periods: 
one of two years, the second of three, and a final 
period of two years. In the third year at the 
secondary school Portuguese girls and boys learn 
English as their second foreign language, French 
being the first. In the sixth form the Portuguese 
and English languages are learned in addition to 
chemistry, physics and the natural sciences. 

Physical training takes place three times a week, 
and is compulsory, and the P.T. master organises 
llie games of the school. Football and hockey on 
roller skates, swimming and boating arc the most 
jDopular sports. Religious and moral instruction is 
given throughout the school, and in the sixth form 
the pupils learn something about the organisation 
and government of their country. 

There are two principal youth organisations in 
Portugal, the national organisation of youth [a 
Alofidade Portuguesa) ,aud the Scouts. Boys can belong 
to both, and both the Alofidade and Scouts arrange 
camps during the holidays and, with the country’s 
long coastline, and mountains relatively near, there 
is no lack of beauty spots in which to pitch a tent. 



XIV 

THE GREAT VICEROY; DOM JO AO DE 
CASTRO 

When the King of Portugal and later the King of 
England governed in India, they could not, of 
course, be there themselves, and so they would send 
out someone important to represent them and to 
govern in their name. The man who was chosen to 
do this was known as the Viceroy. It was perhaps 
the most responsible post that could be held by any 
of the king’s servants and a lot depended upon the 
character of the man who licld it. Dom Joao do 
Castro, the greatest of all the Portuguese viceroys 
in India, was born in 1500 and, like so many other 
men and women of the time, he was an all-rounder, 
being famous as a sailor, soldier, scholar, engineer, 
scientist and writer. What w^as perhaps rarer was 
that he was a good man who did not rule harshly 
and use his position of authority to collect a lot of 
money for himself in the way of unfair taxes. 

The son of a noble family in Lisbon, he was first 
page-boy to the king, and he seemed so fond of 
books that his father thought that he should become 
a scholar. Joao had other ideas, however. In an age 
when battles were being fought on land and sea of 
great importance for the future of his country, and 
when new lands were being discovered almost every 
day, he felt he would like to take his share in it all 
as early as possible. He did what many an English 
boy would have done and ran away to sea to fight 
in Morocco where all Portuguese young men went 
to do their soldiering. He quickly made a name for 
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himself, and his father forgave him. After his 
father’s death he returned home to inherit the family 
estate in Cintra. I'his was a place full of the peace 
of trees and running waterfalls, and a great contrast 
to the noise of battle and foreign peoples to which 
he had become accustomed. 

Meanwhile he had married and his house was a 
centre for the learned men of the time who would 
come and discuss with him the latest scientific dis¬ 
coveries. But he was not to enjoy this peaceful life 
for long, for in 1538 the king sent him out to India 
where he was to have his greatest triumphs. 

India was (he centre of the Portuguese empire in 
the east. It was a sea empire depending on strongly 
garrisoned forts all down the western coast and pro¬ 
tected by the command of the Indian Ocean. The 
Portuguese never penetrated very far inland but 
stayed near the coast in small communities. It was 
a very risky empire at all times, and it only suc¬ 
ceeded as it did because of the small group of 
determined men who ruled, and because the native 
rulers on the mainland were always quarrelling 
among themselves and could never unite against 
the Portuguese. The Portuguese erected these lonely 
fortified positions all the way along their route to 
India round the Cape of Good Hope, just as later 
the British route to India was to depend on fortified 
possessions in the Mediterranean. And in this lay 
the danger. For an isolated fort can easily be 
overpowered by a capable enemy. 

The opponents of the Portuguese in India were 
the Turks, who had come south through Egypt and 
were on good terms with the Indian rulers. The 
Turks saw the appearance of Portuguese ships in 
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the Indian Ocean with concern, for now they had 
an enemy on two fronts: first in Europe and now in 
Asia. Turkish power in Ei^ypt was now threatened 
from the south. The Turks used, tlicrefort^, to send a 
fleet south from Suez to attack, and if possible to 
destroy, the Portuguese fleet that was arriving from 
Europe or which was actually anchored off the 
coast of India. The Portuguese would reply by 
always keeping their garrisons manned and ready 
to throw off any surprise attack, and by trying to 
persuade the native rulers to help the King of 
Portugal against the lurk. They would also send 
fleets north to burn the Turkish fleet at Suez, but 
this was very dangerous because the Red Sea 
straits were narrow and difficult to sail, and 
ambush was easy. It is a mistake to think that the 
soldiers against whom the Portuguese fought were 
simple savages with primitive weapons. They were 
very brave and cunning, and their arms were as 
deadly as those used by the Portuguese themselves. 
Sometimes a captured gun or cannon would be sent 
back to Lisbon to prove to a doubting government 
and people at home that the Portuguese garrisons 
in India were really matched against worthy foes. 

The journey from Lisbon to India round the 
Cape took several months, and it had to be planned 
so that the sailing vessels arrived in India before 
the beginning of the monsoon at the end of May. 
The fleet left once a year in February or March 
and the risks faced were enormous. Not only were 
storms frequent and often fatal, but ships sometimes 
found themselves becalmed and motionless in the 
tropics for lack of wind. Then the damp heat 
together with the food which would have begun to 
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go bad was a frequent cause of fever. For a fleet to 
reach India with no losses in men or ships was 
looked upon by all concerned as nothing short of a 
miracle. Letters home sometimes took a whole year. 

Dom Joao had to take his share of these grim 
experiences, but, because he was keenly interested 
in science and navigation, tlie voyage out gave him 
a chance to make experiments with the new instru¬ 
ments that had just begun to be used in ships. With 
these new successes of science they would no longer 
be dependent on the stars for setting a course. Dom 
Joao kept a diary of all the strange things that he 
observed and in it he tried to answer such questions 
as why the Red Sea is red, and what causes the 
variations in tlic position of the magnetic needle. 

Afonso de Albuquerque had realised that you 
cannot rule a country far away from liome without 
loyal settlers who will not waste their time in 
being homesick. To help the men who had decided 
to settle in Goa, Albuquerque encouraged them to 
choose their wives from among the local population, 
and he then helped whh grants of money and land. 
Goa became thus a meeting-place for the whole of 
the east, and the streets were thronged with Indians, 
Chinese, Negroes, Arabs, Jews, half-castes of all 
kinds and of course Portuguese soldiers and ofHeials. 

At Goa, Dom Joao was put in command of a 
ship that was going northwards to Suez to seek 
out the Turks. While he was there he drew a 
sketch of the towm right under the noses of the 
inhabitants. He also sought out a learned Arab to 
have a talk about the problems of science which 
interested both of them. This great man seems to 
have been able to forget very easily the pettiness of 
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national squabbles when it was a question of the 
international nature of science. 

Dom Joao was not happy in India, however, and 
he always longed to get home to the peace of family 
life in Cintra, surrounded by his trees and woods. 
But there is never any rest for the talented servants 
of a king with many lands to rule, and in 1345 King 
John III appointed him Governor of India. This 
was a post of great responsibility and only one step 
below viceroy. Dom Joao had to oversee all the 
details of the preparations for the journey out. In 
spite of the new honour, what a wrench it must 
have been for this essentially peaceful and studious 
man to leave his home once again! Ih; had to 
attend daily at the docks to sec that every ship was 
in a proper sea-worthy condition, and to make 
sure that provisions were as ample and as fresh as 
possible. He had to stand by while each seaman 
signed on. He had also to be prepared to lake all 
kinds of messages and gifts from various members 
of the royal family and the court to their relatives 
in India. The new governor decided to take his 
two sons Alvaro and Fernando, to give them their 
first taste of the world beyond the shores of 
Portugal. 

Alvaro, though a serious young man, was some¬ 
thing of a dandy, and, to celebrate his first trip 
abroad, he asked his tailor to make him a fine new 
pair of breeches. Riding by one day on his way to 
the docks, Dom Joao caught sight of them hanging 
up outside the tailor’s shop and asked to whom 
they belonged. On being told that they were for 
Alvaro de Castro, the governor was horrified and 
he cut them to ribbons with his sword with a 
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frrowl: “The boy shall be told to make weapons, 
not fancy breeches!” 

Arrived at Mozambique on the east coast of Africa 
where the climate was so bad that hundreds became 
sick and died, Dom Joao made his two sons assist 
with the nursing of the sick. 

Once in India, he had immediately to attend to 
the fortress of Diu in the north which was really a 
triangle of land off the mainland. It was under 
siege from thousands of Turks and their native 
allies on the shore. Very cleverly the Turks had 
begun their siege in May when the weather had 
just turned and the monsoon would not allow any 
help from Goa until the following September. The 
relatively few defenders in the fort were down to 
their last few barrels of powder. 

Dom Joao decided to send reinforcements im¬ 
mediately, and sent his son, Fernando, as one of 
the captains. He believed that if the population saw 
that he was sending his own son, they would see 
that he was not afraid for the result of the struggle. 

The fortress of Diu was surrounded by a defensive 
wall with towers at regular intervals. The Turks 
opposite did two things. First they built up the level 
of the moat between the fortress and the mainland 
by throwing in stones and all kinds of rubble until 
it was high enough for them to run up it and storm 
the Portuguese walls. While tliis was being done 
and holding the attention of the defenders, Turkish 
sappers were mining the towers. The foremost 
tower was guarded by Fernando and his men who 
had arrived shortly before as part of the relief force. 
In spite of orders to leave from the fortress com¬ 
mander, Fernando stayed with his men. The 
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lower was blown up and Fernando was among 
those killed. 

Meanwhile Dom Joao’s other son Alvaro, was on 
his way up from Goa to relieve the heroic garrison. 
They arrived by sea at night and the tired but 
joyful garrison commander could scarcely believe 
his eyes as he looked over the western wall to the 
small ships down below. Never before had ships 
managed to sail through the weather in August. 

In due course news was taken back to Goa oi' 
the stern courage ol' the defenders of Diu, of how 
the Portuguese had lost all but fifty men and had 
been reduced to their Iasi ounce of powder. The 
messengers told the governor that his younger son 
had been killed in the siege. Dom Joao gave no 
sign of his grief but dressed himself in scarlet 
and, putting on a hat with a white plume, he 
ordered all the churches in Goa to ritig their bells 
in thanksgiving for the relief of Diu. The next day 
he spent in merry-making and jousting with his men. 
Only when the day was over did he take off his 
fine clothes and go into his room to mourn and 
weep for the loss of Fernando. He never recovered 
from this blow, and it was said that he would never 
visit the church where his son had been buried for 
fear of breaking down. 

Dom Joao, Governor of India, then decided to 
do battle. It was now November 1546, four months 
after the death of his son. If Diu were lost then the 
Portuguese would lose face throughout the east. 
All that they had won might be lost. As they could 
never be an equal match in numbers for the Turks, 
they would have to fall back on daring. Dom Joao 
sailed north with the whole fleet. The men of Diu 
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were SO thrilled to see the fleet comirifj to their 
rescue and they were now so sure of victory that 
they took the gates of the fortress off their hinges 
in full sight of the enemy. 

The Turks were attacked and routed. The 
Governor when writing the news to the king in 
Lisbon, said that he wanted no reward for the 
victory. His Majesty did, however, own a chc'slnut 
wood in Cintra next to Dom Joao’s estate. If tlje 
king would give him this, the victor of Diu would 
feel fully repaid. Dom Joao got his chestnut trees. 

The Governor then rebuilt Diu. But his men 
were hungry and they had not been paid. Dom 
Joao who had no money of his own, j)ersuaded his 
captains to let the men eat in the officers' mess, 
and he set about borrowing a sum of money in 
Goa. Would the people there lend it to him without 
any security? He had made no money at his post 
as others had. He then took the step wliich has 
become famous. In those days one of man's most 
prized personal possessions was his beard which he 
would never part with under any circumstances. 
Even criminals about to be beheaded wT)uld tuck 
their beards up carefully before placing their heads 
on the block. Dom Joao cut hairs from his beard 
and sent them to the elders of Goa as a pledge 
against a loan. They were put away reverently and 
the Governor got the money to pay his men. 

The news of the triumph at Diu finally reached 
Lisbon and there w^as jubilation throughout tlic 
realm. The King of Portugal hailed Dom Joao de 
Castro as his Viceroy. But news took long in coming 
to Goa, and by the time it reached there, all his 
new honours meant nothing, for the viceroy was 
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dying of malaria. It was in the last three weeks of 
his life that he met again the legendary figure of 
the great missionary, St. Francis Xavier, who was 
to comfort Dom Joao in his dying moments. His 
short life of forty-eight years had worn him out in 
the service of his country. Never again would he 
see his beloved Cintra and his family. It was now 
for others to carry on. Dom Joao de Castro is a 
figure of steadfastness in the face of great odds, and 
of uprightness and honour in the midst of evil and 
corruption. He was a man of austere habits when 
most of those around him thought only of personal 
gain and luxury. Well may we describe him with 
Camoes, the Portuguese poet, as “Castro the 
Strong”. 


XV 

THE GREAT MISSIONARY: ST. FRANCIS 
XAVIER 

One of the most important commands given by 
the Founder of Christianity to His followers was lo 
go and teach all nations. With the exception of St. 
Paul, no one perhaps has carried out this command 
so eagerly or so successfully as St. Francis Xavier 
who left all things to carry the message of the 
Gospel deep into Asia in the wake of the Portuguese 
explorers and merchants. For, though a Spaniard 
by birth, he spent his active life in the service of the 
King of Portugal. 

Francis was born in 1506 into a noble family that 
lived in Navarre in the north of Spain. He was out¬ 
standing at every kind of sport and full of the 
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ambilions that filled the minds of all young men 
at his time. 

It is interesting to think that in one of the many 
local battles that took place in the north of Spain 
during this period, where the town of Pamplona 
was being besieged, the commander of the defence 
was Ignatius of I^oyola, while two of Xavier’s 
brothers were among the attacking force. Ignatius 
had his leg shattered by a cannon ball and was to 
change his life and to found the Company of Jesus 
or the Jesuits. Francis was to become his friend and 
right-hand man later in Paris. 

In tlie sixteenth century the university of Paris 
was the gr(;at European centre of learning to which 
students came from all over the known world. It 
was here that Francis came in order to educate 
himself with a view to the achievemcait of the 
wordly position at which he aimed. He went to the 
college of St. Barbc. He studied philo.sophy, and 
he learned also from the mixed world of students 
what all the books in Paris could not have taught 
him—the habits and minds of men and women. 

In 1528 Ignatius had come up to Paris to go back 
to school at the age of thirty-seven because he too 
w'anted to educate himself, but for other reasons 
than those of Francis. Ignatius limped from his 
bat tie-wound and was begging his keep. He was 
put in the same college as Francis, and the latter 
was asked to help the newcomer with his studies. 
At first Francis despised this poor man in a ragged 
coat who had decided to begin lessons .so late in life. 
But he soon came under the influence of the older 
man and they became great friends. Later the two 
men with five others made their vows as members 
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of Ignatius’ newly founded order of Jesuits in the 
crypt at Montmartre. Francis was still only twenty- 
eight. The little group thought first of going to 
Jerusalem to work, but after getting as far as Venice 
they found it was impos.sible to get any further. 
While in Venice they all helped in the hospital for 
incurable diseases where the smell would cause 
them to come out of the wards to be sick. 

In 1537 Francis was ordained priest, and it was 
at this time that he began to think of the Indies, 
those far-away lands where Christ’s command to 
go and teach all nations could surely be carried out. 

h ')39 King John III of Portugal who had, as 
we have seen in the previous chapter, entrusted 
India to a great viceroy, was now to be given the 
services of a great missionary. King John asked at 
Rome for men to go out to India to spread the 
message of Christ in the lands which were coming 
under his rule. 4 ’wo men were chosen, one of them 
a Jesuit named Rodrigues, a Portuguese who had 
been studying abroad on one of John Ill’s scholar¬ 
ship awards to promising scholars. Rodrigues’ 
companion fell ill at the last minute and there was 
nothing for it but for Francis to go in his place. 
Ignatius put it to him, and Francis obeyed at once. 
Xavier set out for Lisbon knowing very well that 
he was saying goodbye to his friends for ever. So 
keenly did he feel their absence that later, in the 
cast, he was to cut out the signatures on the letters 
he received from them once a year and to wear 
them next to his heart. 

The two Jesuits arrived in Lisbon in June 1540. 
Rodrigues himself was retained at court, and 
Francis had to prepare to go to India himself. What 
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a court it must have been with its constant stream 
of visitors from the east! At this court the play¬ 
wright, Gil Vicente (1465-1536), had acted in his 
first play in 1502, and so founded the Portuguese 
theatre. From the same court half a century later 
Luis de Camoes (1525-1580) was to leave for the 
cast and to return home when the period of glory 
was about to end, and in time for the publication 
of his Lusiads (1572). This describes Vasco da 
Gama’s voyage to India in epic verse, and it is the 
greatest Portuguese poem of all time. 

We may be sure that Francis became rapidly 
tired of all this display of luxury and longed to get 
away to the cast and begin his missionary work. 
Soon everything was ready and he prepared to 
leave with the fleet for India which was setting 
out from Belem near Lisbon in March 1541. The 
place of embarkation was called the ‘‘beach of 
tears”, because so many people parted there for 
ever. The embarkation was a social occasion. The 
whole of Lisbon came down to the shore to sec the 
ships off. The departing seamen and emigrants 
would be escorted to the dock by a religious 
procession. Mass would be celebrated and con¬ 
fessions heard. Those going to sea would make their 
last wills, and a final .sermon would be preached 
from an improvised pulpit that had been dragged 
out on to the sand. Finally the sails were hoisted 
and another adventure had begun. Francis had 
turned his back on Europe. 

Life on board was crowded; living conditions 
filthy and unhealthy. Emigrants, soldiers and con¬ 
victs all lived together. On the journey food would 
go rotten and the only drinking water would be 
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found swimming with tiny life. In storms where 
the ship had to be abandoned, everyone would 
take to the boats. These were often overcrowded, 
and men and women were seized and thrown over¬ 
board to lighten ship. I’he fleet would put in at 
Mozambique where the unhealthy conditions would 
hasten the death of many who had been taken ill 
on board. But the spur of adventure and the 
desire for gold kept up the resolve of most. Francis, 
inspired only by his work for human souls, helped 
those on the ship to forget their present misery. 
He nursed the sick, giving up to them the private 
cabin tha^ had been set apart for him. At last 
they arrived in Goa where Francis was horriliecl 
to find religion at such a low ebb and vice rampant. 
He set to work and began his long journeys up 
and down the west coast of India, running all 
kinds of risks. He risked capture by pirates, and 
often had to hide to escape ambush. He caused the 
Brahmins to be furious with him for his conversions, 
and he outfasted the Buddhists. He worked among 
the pearl-fishers. In 1545 he had made over thirty 
thousand converts to Christianity. But still he felt 
he had done almost nothing. He went to Ceylon 
and then to Malacca. He worked among all classes 
in the lands of southern Asia. Letters from Ignatius 
in Rome now took three years to reach him. Sea¬ 
sick, bitten by insects, often stricken by fever, 
and sometimes very hungry he carried on his 
work. 

Then the idea of visiting Japan came to him. 
He got help from various Portuguese merchants, 
and dined occasionally at their tables. They would 
give liim a lift in one of their ships. He prepared 
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himself carefully for the new mission field by 
learning Japanese. He then had prayers translated 
into the new language and learned them by heart. 
But with all his success, Francis was not very 
hopeful about his conversions. He knew that many 
would fall away. He was terribly afraid of failure, 
and it seemed to him that his whole life had been 
one big failure. In Japan he left about two thousand 
Christians behind him. Ten years had gone by 
since his arrival in the east and he could easily 
have filled volumes with his experiences, like his 
friend, the Portuguese writer, P’ernao Mendes Pinto. 
He was now forty-six years old, and most men of 
his age would have considered that they had done 
enough, especially in those days when men of 
action generally died relatively young. China now 
lured him from across the sea. He would go there. 
He reached an island opposite the river Si-kiang 
on which Canton stands. But no ship would take 
him across where it would mean death in any case 
for him as a Christian priest. He waited, but in 
November he became seriously ill. In the early 
hours of the third day of December, and with a 
Chinese boy as his only companion, PVancis 
Xavier died. 

His fame had spread in India, and when his body 
was brought home to Goa the whole population, 
led by the governor, came out to the water’s edge 
to receive it. 

His name has lived on and his memory is still 
alive in India to-day. One of the most moving 
religious festivals takes place in Goa every year in 
August when the whole population venerates the 
saint, and implores St. Francis to protect their 
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homeland. If Goa has any real title to fame lo-day 
it is because it was the place St. Francis made his 
headquarters and because it is where he lies buried. 


XVI 

POMBAL AND THE GREAT 
EARTHQUAKE IN 1755 

The history of the eighteenth century in Portugal 
can be divided roughly into two halves: the reign 
of John V, one of great extravagance on the part 
of king and court which lasted from 170G to 1750, 
and the reign of King Joseph I (1750-1777) when 
the actual ruler was Sebastian Joseph de Carvalho 
0 Mello, Marquis of Pombal (1699-1782). The 
whole century is cut neatly into two parts by the 
great catastrophe of 1755, the earthquake which 
practically destroyed Lisbon in a quarter of an 
hour. 

In this century Portugal was suflFering from a 
kind of acnemia; all her former vigour seemed to 
have left her. The great wealth from Brazil made 
the nation lazy and encouraged her to depend on 
imports from abroad for the necessities of life. One 
eighth of the population was in religious orders or 
in religious occupations. A general atmosphere of 
sloth and indifference seemed to have settled over 
the entire nation. 

Into this century there came a Portuguese who 
is regarded by his fellow countrymen either as a 
monster of cruelty or as a reforming genius accord¬ 
ing to where their sympathies lie. There is truth in 
both pictures. Pombal has something in him of 
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Cromwell. He has the same fanaticism, the same 
ruthlessncss in dealing with his enemies, the same 
gifts of organisation and the same belief in and 
promotion of the rising middle class. Like Cromwell 
he did not exercise power until he was over 
forty. 

He went to Coimbra university and afterwards 
joined the army. Having no patron he did not rise 
and he saw that the only means of climbing the 
ladder politically or socially, since he refused to 
enter the church, was by means of a marriage into 
the nobility. Pombal wooed and won a young lady 
from the aristocracy, persuading her to elope with 
him. From this moment he never looked back, and 
with the help of a relative at court he was posted 
to London in 1739 as Minister with full powers. 
Here he made a strong impression, defending 
Portuguese rights under the various treaties that 
existed between the two countries, and although he 
perhaps did not achieve all he wished, he made his 
country’s name respected. He returned to Portugal 
in 1744 to find the clerical party in the ascendant 
and his sworn enemy. He was quickly posted to 
Vienna on a special mission, a posting which he 
himself regarded as the result of intrigue to remove 
him from the king’s presence. He returned to 
Lisbon in 1749 having had to pawn his plate to 
pay the journey home! 

In 1750 the king died, and Pombal with his 
experience of foreign courts was given the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. The Prime Minister was weak, 
and it was not long before the new Foreign Minister 
had the government of the country in his hands. 
His first task was to introduce order; his second to 
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put Straight the affairs of the colony of Brazil. 
Here a Portuguese task force had just been defeated 
by Indians who had been organised into separate 
economic communities by the Society of Jesus. 
The Jesuits had also taught them to defend them¬ 
selves from the settlers who wanted to rule the 
Indians in their own way, and make them work 
for slave wages on the big estates. Pombal looked 
upon the Society with .suspicion as an international 
organisation that could threaten his own power 
both at home and abroad. He was to become their 
bitter enemy. 

In London, Pombal had learned a respect for 
the East India Company, and he tried to establish 
a trading company to operate in Brazil on the 
same pattern, thus reviving an idea of the great 
Portuguese Jesuit, Padre Antonio Vieira (1608- 
1697), who, seeing the decline of Portuguese trade, 
had pleaded for the formation of just such a 
company. 

In 1755 there occurred the earthquake which was 
to confirm Pombal in the king’s confidence, and to 
give him unlimited power. This calamity happened 
on the feast of All Saints while the churches were 
crowded with worshippers at Mass. The first shock 
lasted six minutes, and was accompanied by a 
rumbling sound that seemed to come from deep 
under the earth. In the five minutes pause that 
followed, those who had not been killed rushed 
out into the streets and squares only to be crushed 
by falling masonry during the second shock. Then 
followed the terrible tidal wave which rose to a 
height of twenty feet and flooded the whole of the 
lower part of the town, engulfing some ships tied 
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up alongside filled with people trying to escape. 
Hospitals, churches, convents, theatres and barracks 
all tumbled to ruin, and the .sky became dark with 
the debris and the dust from the ruined city. Now, 
as it was a saint’s day, many candles had been 
burning in the churches and in private oratories, 
and these caused a general lire to break out. 
Flames devoured what the earthquake had left. 
The state of panic and chaos can be imagined. 
Noblemen in their carriages disappeared in the 
deep rents that appeared in the roads, and 
the Rector of the English Catholic college of the 
“Inglesinhos” was killed by the falling tower of the 
church as he was waiting outside before going in 
to say Mass. The famous buildings that we associate 
with the great period of the discoveries all vanished. 
Nearly a hundred of the local English colony lost 
their lives and their trade suffered a heavy blow 
from which it with difficulty recovered. Looting 
was the order of the day, and the whole of Lisbon 
had to go under canvas. 

Pombal’s house had been spared, and he went 
straight to the royal family at Belem who were in a 
state of religious despair. To his monarch’s hand- 
wringing and hapless question: “What can wc do?” 
Pombal is supposed to have given the answer which 
has become famous: 

“Sire, we must bury the dead and feed the 
living!” 

Impressed by his command and authority and 
by the fact that God had spared his lile, the king 
gave his minister authority to take charge of the 
situation. And so was born a new era in Portugal. 
Many of the traditional buildings were now 
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tombstones over the officials who had served in 
them. Pombal was to introduce a new age. 

He lived in his carriage, dictating orders and 
proclamations. Looters and those servants who 
had fled with the family plate were caught, brought 
back, and executed on a specially high gallows as an 
example to others. Soldiers were ordered out to 
fight the fires. The clearing of the ruins and the 
feeding of the population was attended to. 

Then began the work of rebuilding. The lower 
part of the town between the Rocio and the river 
had to be completely restored, and in this Pombal 
was guided by the streets of London which he had 
admired and remembered. 

The English government in sympathy with the 
disaster that had befallen its old ally sent relief to 
the value of a hundred thousand pounds. 

The second event by which Pombal is remem¬ 
bered is the Tavora-Aveiro affair. Pombal had 
always hated the nobles, and there is reason to 
believe that as a young man he had been turned 
out of the Tavora’s house as an upstart who had 
dared to show interest in the daughters. Both the 
Duke of Aveiro and the Marquis of Tavora were 
members of the oldest families in Portugal, and 
Tavora had just come home in 1755 from five years’ 
service as viceroy in India. Pombal hated this 
family who were more than anybody else the 
symbol of the old order. Then an incident occurred 
which placed them at Pombal’s mercy. The king 
was returning one night from a probable rendezvous 
with the young marchioness of Tavora. They were 
suddenly fired on, but the men on horseback missed 
them and the royal coachman drove the horses 
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furiously ahead. A second ambush wounded the 
king, and the latter’s decision to turn off to get help 
from a court surgeon who lived nearby saved them 
from a third ambush by members of the Tavora 
family. The king went straight to Pombal who did 
nothing for three months. His time had come, but 
first he would collect evidence. He sent out his spies 
to rc'port the meetings of the Avciros and the 
Tavoras. He intercepted their letters to Brazil 
which seemed to show them to be involved in the 
plot. IjCtters from certain Jesuits were also seized. 
The chief members of the Aveiro and Tavora 
households were then arrested without warning, 
put to the torture, allowed only an inadequate 
defence, and executed with appalling cruelty in 
the. square at Belem in February 1759. Some 
were burned or beheaded, and the two heads of 
the families were broken on the wheel, after which 
the whole horrid scaffold was set fire to and the 
houses of the Avciros and the Tavoras pulled down 
and salt scattered over the sites. All this helped 
Pombal in his third triumph, that of the expulsion 
of the Jesuits, which he achieved in September of 
the same year. Then began a reign of terror, and 
Portugal became a police state with spies in every 
cafe which continued until his fall from power with 
the death of the king, his patron, in 1777- 

Pombal genuinely tried to introduce reforms. In 
industry he tried to promote native factories for the 
production of paper, glass and woollf'n goods. At 
Elvas there was a hat factory. The Marejuis also 
founded a College of Commerce to teach book¬ 
keeping, and so make Portugal independent of 
foreign clerks. In 1746 an important book on 
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education had appeared, largely inspired by the 
ideas of the Englishman, John Locke, by a Portu¬ 
guese named Verney, entitled: The True Method of 
Study. Pombal initiated a reform of education based 
on these ideas. With the departure of the Jesuits 
there was nobody to teach. In 1761 he founded his 
College of Nobles where secular education was the 
rule, and where boarders were taught without dis¬ 
tinction of rank. In the same year all slaves setting 
foot in Lisbon were declared free, and the Marquis 
abolished the distinction between “old” and “new” 
(he., convert Jews) Christians. 

In 1777 the king died, and with him Pombal’s 
power. The reaction set in. Hundreds of political 
prisoners were set free, causing a sensation not 
unlike the liberation of the concentration camps at 
the end of the last war. There was a return to 
absolute monarchy. In 1780 by royal decree the 
sentence against the Tavoras and the Aveiros was 
declared void. But Pombal’s estate came to his 
second .son who was married to a Tavora. So the 
hated blood was to be pa.sscd on after all in the 
veins of his own descendants! Such are the ironies 
of history. 


XVII 

PORTUGAL IN EUROPE AND THE 
WORLD 

Portugal, the most westerly point of the European 
continent, is an Atlantic country. It juts out into 
the ocean, taking up a position mid-way between 
the old world and the new. Much of the country’s 
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importance as a nation, and of her part in world 
affairs, depends on this simple geographical fact. 

Because she faces the ocean, Portugal is related 
in bonds of trade and friendship with other nations 
and continents that face the same ocean. With 
several she has special ties. She is bound to Spain 
as one of the family of Iberian peoples, to England 
by an ancient alliance and by common interests of 
trade and defence, and to Brazil because this 
country was colonised and launched as a nation by 
her, and because they both share a common 
language. 

Like England she has duties in Europe and the 
world. She is a member state of the United Nations. 
Like England she nursed a great American federal 
system, and saw it win its freedom as a nation 
without losing its friendship. She has interests in 
the Indian sub-continent and in south-east Asia. 
With her two vast territories of Angola and 
Mozambique she will take part in any plans for 
the future of the African continent. 

The Portuguese who settled abroad were for the 
most part adventurers. Some were merchants and 
refugees. But there were also idealists who took 
overseas in the small sailing ships the Faith of 
Christ to those races that had never heard of Him. 
And it was this Faith as well as the desire for gold 
and adventure that inspired the voyages. If to-day 
her territories are diminished, yet the language and 
the religion she planted overseas are still a living 
part of those countries where her people pioneered. 

Portugal maintains her geographical position. In 
an air age her airports are links between the 
continents. In recent years she has made notable 
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advance in many fields, and is daily occupied with 
the development of all parts of national life and 
particularly of her industries. She has won the 
respect of her neighbours, and looks forward 
confidently to the future. 
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Overseas Territories 

PorUi^^ucse oversciis territories cover 809,900 squnre miles 
with a population of 11,871,000. They arc as follows:— 

]n AJi ica: 

Cape Verde islands; Guinea; S. Thome; Principe; Angola; 
Mozambique. 

hi Asia: 

Goa; Damao; Din (India). 

Part of I he island of Timor (S.E. Asia). 

Macao (China). 

Area and PortfLATioN 

Porlugal with ihc islands of Madeira and the Azores covers 
35,404 s(|iiare miles, 

lV)pulation according to the census of 1950 was 8,441,31:2. 
Chief towns ; Lisbon 783,500; Oporto 28:2,000; Coimbra 
30,200. 

Constitution 

f rom 1128 to 1910 Portugal was a kingdom under the 
following dynasties: 


1 . Burgundy 


Afonso Henriques 

1128 

Sancho 11 

1223 

Afonso 1 \'^ 

1325 

Sancho T 

r i8t) 

Afon.so III 

1248 

Pedro I 

T357 

Afonso II 

1211 

DenLs I 

1279 

Fernando 

1367 



11. Aviz 




John I 

' 3(^5 

John 11 

1481 

Sebastian 

J 557 

Duarte 

1433 

Manuel 1 


Cardinal JX 


Afonso V 

1438 

(the Fortunate) 

Hennque 

1.378 



John HI 

1521 




Philip I (II of 
Spain) 


III. The Philips 

Philip II (III of Philip III (TV 
1580 Spain) *598 of Spain) i6ai 
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Braganfa 


John IV 

1640 

Maria I 

>777 

Maria 11 

lf!31 

Afonso VI 

1656 

John VI (Regent) 1792 

Pedro V 


Pedro 11 (Regen 1) 

i(i67 

(King) 

1H16 

Luis I 

1861 

(King) 

16B3 

Pedro IV 

IB2G 

Charles I* 

lH8q 

John V 

170(1 

Miguel (the 


Marmcl 11 I' 

1908 

Joseph I 

1750 

Usurper) 

182 8 




* Assassinated February, 190O. 
■| Died in exile, 1932. 


Portugal was declared a republic in igio. 

Under the present constitution (1933) Portugal is a cor¬ 
porative state w'herc representatives of the corporations, trade 
and professional associations report to the National Assembly 
which is elected every four years. The President of the Re- 
pulilic is elected every seven years and chooses the Prime 
Minister. The real government of the country is carried on 
by the latter assisted by a Council of State. The present Prime 
Minister is Dr. Antdnio Oliveira Salazar, former Professor of 
Economics at Coimbra university, who has been responsible, 
for Portugal’s recovery and recent prosperity. 

Imports and Exports 

Imports: cotton, wool, coal, iron, steel, fuels, machinery, 
chemicals. 

Exports: cork (world’s greatest producer), wine, fruits fresh 
and dried, timber, olive-oil, resinous products (world’s second 
largest exporter of pitch and turpentine), copper, wolfram. 

Flag 

The Portuguese flag is red and green, and the coat of arms 
a shield against a skeleton sphere. Inset are five smaller shields 
cross-wise, and the border depicts seven castles seized from 
the Moors, 


Religion 

There is freedom of worship in Portugal. The predominant 
faith is, however, Roman Catholic organised in six provinces, 
each with its archbishop: Lisbon, Braga, Evora, Loanda 
(Angola), Lauren90 Marques (Mozambique) and Goa. The 
archbishops of Lisbon and Laurengo Marques are cardinals. 
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Language 

PorUiguese is spoken by 70,000,000, including Brazilians. 
It is a lalin language and has rich vowel sounds, some nasal, 
and many soft final consonants, d'he Moors intioduccd At able 
words, a few still in everyday use such as algibeira (pocket) 
and alfaiaic (tailor). 

Currency 

'Jlie unit of currency is the escudo (atMual value 3d.). An 
escudo has 100 centavos^ ten of which are called a tostao or 
“tesloon”. A tram fare can cost from five to filieen ‘‘testoons’’. 
'I’heie arc copper coins of 10 and 20 centavos^ nickel coins of 
fifty (cntavos^ and one escudo^ and silver coins of 2i escudos 
(twenty-five testoons), 5 and 10 escudos. 

Notes are of 20, 50, too, 5oc> and 1,000 escudos. 1,000 
escudos are called a conio. 
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Africa, 2, f], 20, 22, 25, 53 
AJbn(]ii(*r(|uc, Alonso dc, 24, (>7 
Akat cr-Cfnibir, 25 
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Aknlfjo, 2, 5b 5() 

Algarve, 2, 53 - 5 ^ 

Aljubarrnla, 3b 
Arrabida, Serra dc, 3 
Avciro, 2, 44 
Avr-iio, Duke of, S2 
A VI/,, 13, fly 
Azores, 15, 22, 87 

BacnUiau, 3 , 11 
Batalha, 3b 
Beja, 59 

Bt-lt-m, :,!8, 31, 75 
Braga, 58 

Brazil, 5, 8, 24, 25, 29, 41, 49, 
78, 80 

Bull-fights, 7, bi 

Cabral, Pedro Alvarcs, 23 
Carnbes, Luis dc, 31, 72, 75 
(-lao, Diogo, 22 
Castelo Branco, Camilo, 52 
Castro, Inez dc, 3b, 42, 47 
Castro, Dom Joao dc, 64-72 
Catharine of Bragan^a, 14 


Churchill, Sir Winston, 11 
Cintra, 19, 32, b^, b8, 71 
Coimbra, 3, 37-43 
Cork, 2, 5; 54, 

Covilha, () 

Dao, 19 

Denis I, 13, 34, 38, 41, 87 

Dias, Bartholrnif'w, 22 

Diana, 'feniplc uf, 39 

Dill, Siege ok, 89-71 

Douio, I, 2, 3, 4, ib, 18, 45, 48 

Earthquake, 27, 78, 80 
Edward III, 11, 13 
Elizabeth of Portugal, St., 41 
England, 2, 12, 18 
English, 13, 14, 47, 81 
Estrela, 3 
Evora, 59 

Fadoj 10 
Fatima, 37 
Ferdinand I, 13, 87 
Figuciia da Foz, 43 

Gaia, Vila Nova dc, 17 
Galicia, Spanish, i, 2, 58 
Gama, Vasco da, 23, 31, 75 
Gaunt, John of, 13, 22 
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Gilbert of Hastings, 13 
Goa, 24, 67, 70 > 7 ^ 77 
Gon^'alvcs, Nuno, 30 
Good Hope, Cape of, 22, 65 
Guadiana, 3, 4 
Guinea Coast, 22 

Henriques, Afonso, 5, 12, 21, 
29, 87 

Henry, the Navigator, 14, 22, 47 
Holland, 2, 25, 44 

India, 8, 23, 25, 64-66, 69 
Indian Ocean, 23, 24, 65, 6G 

Jesuits, 23, 73, Ro, 83, 84 

Joao do Heus, 62 

John I of Portugal, 13, 22, 36, 

47 . »7 

John HI, 68, 74, 87 
John V, 29, 41, 78 
John VI, 56, 87 

Lancaster, Philippa of, 13, 22, 36 
Leiria, 34 

Lisbon, 3, 45 53 G, T2, 13, 21, 25, 

26- 33. 38, ^}6, 58 

Locke, JofiTi, 84 
Loyola, St, Ignatius, 73 

Madeira, 5, 18, 22, 87 
Mafra, 29 

Manuel I, 23, 31, 87 
Manucline style, 28, 31 
Methuen, Treaty of, 14, lO 
Minho, 3, 19, 36-39 
Mondego, 3, 19, 37. 3 ^. 39 > 4 L 
43 

Moors, 4, 3, 10, 12, 21, 23- 28, 
3rn 38, 47 ’ 53 . 59 . 88, 89 
Morocco, 21, 23, 33, 64 
Mozambique, 23, 69, 83. 87 88 

Natal, 23 

Olhao, 34 

Oporto, 3, 4, 6, 44-48 

Pedro I, 35, 3G, 42, 47 . 87 
Philip 11 of Sp>ain, 23, 28, 87 
Phoenicians, 4, 21, 28, 44 
Pinto, Fernao Mendes, 77 
Pombal, 28, 78-84 
Port, 4, 5, 10, 15 


Portugal — 

Christianity, 22, 26, 83 
constitution, 87 
crops, 5 
currency, O9 
empire, 24, 63 
fishing, 5, 9, 13, 48, 55 
landscape, 2 
language, 10, 89 
overseas territories, 87 
people, characteristics of, i 
6-10 

position, I 

position in the world, 84 P16 
religion, 88 
riveVs, 3, 4 

Romans in, 4, 28, 38, 39 
schools, 60^ 63 
sea, 2, 3, 9, 17 
trees, 2, 49, 53, 34, 57 
women, 8, 9, 39, 37 

Qiicluz, 32 

Ribatejo, 3, 19 

Sagres, 22 

Salazar, Dr. Antonio Oliveira 
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Santarem, 3, 33, 33 
Sao Mamcdc, Serra dc, 3 
Saudadci 10 

Sebastian, King of Portugal, 25 
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Spam, I, 2 4, 25, 48, 37 

Tagus, 3, 4, iq, 23, 26, 32, 53 
57 

Torga, Miguel, 32 
Tras-os-Monles, 3, 43 48-32 

Venice, 23, 74 
Verney, Luis Antdnio, 84 
Vicente, Gil, 73 
Vieira, S. J., Antdnio, 80 
Vila Franca de Xira, 33 
Vila Vi^osa, 59 
Vinho verde, 19 
Viriato, 4, 43 

Wine, 15-20 

Xavier, St. Francis, 
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